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THE NEED FOR REALISM 


To-pay English journalism to be successful seems to re. 
quire three strings which must be played fortissimo all the 
time. As with all excesses, these loud noises forsake the 
balanced perfection of truth: they are discordant and off 
the true note. If you want to sell your journal in great 
numbers you must therefore compromise with truth under 
these three headings—a sad, if inevitable, consequence of 
war. But since you cannot ‘ monkey’ with truth without 
incurring further human tragedies, this threefold’ excess 
spells disaster for the future. 

First comes the resy speculation on the future. Most 
papers and reviews are telling us how to plan for a future 
Europe, in which the old evils of pre-war days will be 
set aside and a healthy and happy England and Europe 
will spring up at the touch of some magic wand from the 
heaps of rubble and the waste lands we see around us. 
We feel that this breakdown of society, a direct result of 
our past evil foolishness, has completely broken with the 
past and left us free to make of the future what we will. 
Lord Elton in an otherwise excellent article in the Daily 
Mail writes: ‘This war is a struggle for survival, after 
which the victor may shape the pattern of civilisation for 
a thousand years.’ Cain and Abel may have felt the same; 
certainly the victors of the Napoleonic struggle did feel 
that way at the Congress of Vienna. And perhaps their 
plans have had some influence over the succeeding century 
of increasing disaster? 

There is, of course, a desperate need for preparation for 
the future, for a united and courageous effort towards the 
reconstruction of society. BLACKFRIARS has been trying 
to help in a small way in such schemes by urging Christian 
co-operation with a definite policy on Education and 
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Youth, on the Land and social problems in general. But 
it would not have its readers blind to the hazards to which 
those schemes are subject. ‘The future shows very little 
light, and our human plans are bound to failure unless we 
realise that we are inheritors of the evil past and unless 
we receive some immediate aid from heaven. In a realis- 
tic article ‘On everybody being wrong.’ Mr. Christopher 
Hollis has written: ‘There are some who talk to us of the 
horrors of war and bid us tolerate them because of the 
new world of peace that we are to enjoy when it is all over. 
The immediate horrors of war are commonly exagger- 
ated... But the real horror of war is the terrible moral 
reaction which universal expericnce shows always to come 
with the conclusion of peace.’ War itself is necessarily 
brutalising. Death and human butchery become so com- 
mon as to be callously passed over with a shrug of the 
shoulders. Compare the horror before the war at the dis- 
appearance of the Thetis with ninety men on board with 
the present attitude to the loss of thirty-seven planes over 
night. At the beginning of the war Christianity expe- 
rienced a brief revival as people sought support at the 
first shock. But churches are emptying again; the first re- 
ligious reactions have worn off and callousness is harden- 
ing the arteries of society and increasing crime and selfish- 
ness. However many opportunities it affords us, the pre- 
sent disorder is a very evil thing, a cancer. that grows 
malignantly. 

We cannot disregard the past as though it no longer 
counted. Our schemes for regenerating the world can be 
at the best only breakwaters against a violent tide that be- 
gan to gain impetus many years ago. In spite of its many 
achievements within recent history, our civilisation seems 





1The Wind and the Rain, Summer, 1941. This new quar- 
terly has been courageousiy started, by an editorial staff all 
under recruiting age, to give England a iiterary magazine with 
its foundations deeply rooted in Christianity. It is full of in- 
terest and variety as well as famous contributors, and its pro- 
ceeds go to the Red Cross. 1/- for 72 pages is surprisingly 
cheap. It is to be obtained from your newsagent or from the 
Editors, 15 Newton Court, Kensington, W.8. 
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to be flowing towards disintegration and decay. And po 
merely human power can prevent the course of nature: 
those bulwarks we are setting up can only divert the im. 
petus of the waters of chaos. Only God can stem them 
completely. Only God can rejuvenate what has grown old 
in the course of nature. So if we are victorious we shal] 
have to prepare for further catastrophes after another 
cycle of restive years, unless faith which comes from God 
has gripped the minds of most men. Lord Elton was per. 
haps expressing a greater need than he understood ‘when 
he wrote: ‘It has been said that a nation which has once 
lost its faith is dying ... Can we expect to survive Ar. 
mageddon, to be the dynamic shapers of a new world era, 
if we have lost the faith which moulded our own history?’ 
That faith is a supernatural gift of God. In that faith 
lies our only hope. 


* * * * * * 


The future, if we can prophesy anything, appears to 
be leading to some kind of Socialism or Communism. 
‘That type of bureaucratic despotism has inspired a human 
faith far stronger than the cry of democracy or liberty 
with which we started the war. ‘This faith has given far 
more impetus to the war effort than any other conviction 
on the side of the allies. It was only after Russia had been 
invaded that the occupied territories began to wake up 
and show some spirit against the oppressor. The call for 
aid to Russia has brought a far greater output from our 
war factories than before. Professor Joad has admitted 
that after the invasion of Russia he had to reconsider his 
objections against night bombing. 

This is the second requirement for success in journal: 
ism to-day, an enthusiastic applause of everything Rus 
sian. And the alacrity with which support for Russia has 
been taken up shows the spirit of the age. Hammer and 
sickle on a red background float jauntily over English 
cities; everything Russian without distinction of per 
sons or things is enthusiastically extolled; and there is no 
explanation offered for accepting so heaftily what was pre- 
viously condemned outright. Stalin receives, ovations 


from ministers of state and of religion alike—a shrewd 
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statesman certainly, but cannot we say this of the Duce 
and the Fuehrer? We are asked to distinguish between 
the Trotskyites who are still out to stop the war, and the 
ood honest Communists who follow Stalin. Surprising- 
ly, Catholics, too, join in the general hymn of praise for 
the Russian State. The report from Lisbon that His 
Holiness Pius XII had expressed his preference for Com- 
munism over Nazism, as the former has good elements, 
whereas the latter is wholly evil, is said to bear ‘an au- 
thentic ring.” Should we not expect Catholics at least to 
be suspicious of so sudden a reversal of the Vatican’s 
policy? 

Certainly there are many good elements in the Commu- 
nist’s social ideals. ‘When the painful question of the 
attitude of Christianity to the comraunist revolution is 
put, writes Mr. E. Lampert in Christian News-Letter 
Supplement No. 106, ‘this is what emerges as most de- 
cisive: will Christianity break with the bourgeois capi- 
talist world? ... The Russian Revolution rises against 
the falsehood of politics, and herein lies its truth... .’ 
An article in the Church Times (Nov. 7th) points out the 
distinction between Communism and Marxism, and ur- 
gently demands that the ecclesiastical authorities get to- 
gether and outline a Christian Communism before it is 
too late. ‘The theory of atheism is only an accident aris- 
ing from the conservative outlook of the Church, which 
appears to be content with the existing order of society.’ 
It has taken twenty years for Christian men in England 
to realise that, and they choose the most dangerous time 
to sit up and begin to shout the news. Surely when all 
the world is marching Leftwards it is not the time to start 
saying that there is so much good in Communism after 
all! ‘Those good. things have been proclaimed by a few, 
and especially by the Popes, in a Christian setting. Should 
Christians not continue more vehemently and unitedly 
to teach the social doctrines of the Church rather than 
meddle with a well-integrated system which is coloured 
throughout by its accidental atheism? This sudden rever- 
sal of the general attitude of Christians towards Russia 
smacks of opportunism. In our enthusiasm to win the 
war and to help the poor Russian peasant to regain his 
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home and farm we should be more objective and cour. 
geous. 
* * * * * * 

But such an objective outlook is rendered more difficuk 
by the third characteristic of popular journalism. We are 
urged by every paper and magazine we pick up to shake 
off the last vestiges of objective realism in a sustained 
hymn of hate against the German race. At the begin. 
ning of the war we were careful to distinguish between 
the Nazi and the German. We had nothing against the 
iatter, we said, he was a well meaning fellow evilly de. 
luded by the Nazi, the devil at loose. Now we are told 
that the whole race is, always has been, and always will 
be, radically pagan, barbaric, uncultured. Christianity 
has never penetrated the Nordic heart; it has been only 
a veneer that falls off at the first touch. If anti-semitism 
is wrong because it confuses the manifestly anti-social 
character of many Jews with the race as a whole and in 
every individual, surely to condemn the German race as 
a whole for the almost unbelievable and foul crimes of 
the comparatively few is no better? ‘Those crimes are 
probably the foulest in history, but they are not the crimes 
of a race. 

It seems necessary to stir up hate and disgust when in 
a really tight corner. The energy of all must be exerted 
to the utmost capacity if we are to extricate ourselves from 
the present danger, and apparently, as we can see in Nazi 
and Bolshevist tactics, hatred is the best stimulant. Yet, 
quite apart from the contrast of such a policy with truly 
Christian ideals, it is a short-sighted policy that will make 
the future still more difficult. If peace-making is based 
on the principle that the German race, because funda- 
mentally insane and dangerous, is to be suppressed, trod- 
den into the earth and never allowed to rise again, it 
will be laying the foundations for another and more 
frightful war in future years. Persecution of that sort 
will only serve to unite the powerful German race against 
the oppressor. We do not wish to whitewash the Ger- 
mans. Indeed, it is alarming that the German Christians 
should have allowed things to reach their present state, 
with only an isolated voice such as that of the Bishop of 
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Minster to cry out against that brutal paganism. But 
it does not help the possibility of peace in the future if 
we adopt an anti-Germanism as virulent as the Nazi anti- 
semitism. It is supremely difficult to remain realistic and 
objective in such a war, but we are as doomed if we fail 
in this as we are if we fail in arms. 

* * * * * * 

This realism will show a situation even more difficult 
and tortuous than is generally conceived. ‘The future is 
not bright, and indeed it would be desperate if there were 
no God and no Jesus Christ. ‘True Christianity holds the 
only key of escape from our present plight. ‘The upshot 
will depend on the quality of the lead they are able to 
give, on whether the whole company of Christian people 
can show a degree of insight, courage and determination 
that will be convincing. If they are to do this they need 
to be purged of half-heartedness, complacency, and from 
wishful thinking’ (Sir Walter Moberley in The Sunday 
Times, Nov. gth). This Christianity comes from God and 
is supernatural in its Spirit. This purging, too, must 
come eventually from the God we have offended in the 
past. And we must bear always in mind that it is the 
Spirit of God, not of man, that can brood creatively over 
the dark chaos of the present hour. 

We must therefore avoid the three chief devils of the 
journalism of the hour by gripping present realities. It is 
the only way to handle such stinging nettles. ‘The future 
hangs dark on the horizon and bright illusions about plan- 
ning and the Soviet regime or about British purity over 
against the essential foulness of all Germans will not dispel 
the storm; on the contrary, they will hasten and intensify 
its violence. It was a dark night when certain shepherds 
watched their flocks; but the ‘ brightness of God shone 
round about them.’ They were brought into touch with 
Reality; their future was assured. 
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THE LIVING GOSPEL 
I 


It is helpful, indeed fundamental, to realise that the In. 
carnation is not only a doctrine. It is a fact. There js 
no word to express the full reality. Words and ideas are 
only one of the points of contact we have with it. It js 
both a divine and a human fact. Like all things divine, 
it finds its complete purpose within the Divinity itself, and 
not outside it. But in so far as it is an invasion of the 
divine into the human, one can distinguish secondary pur- 
poses within the larger circle prescribed by the Divinity. 
The Incarnation was God’s plan for the redemption of 
mankind. ‘This is eventually achieved by a union of God 
with each individual soul. 

The vision of God, which in its widest and least precise 

‘s sense has been set forth by many religions and even philo- 
sophies as the ultimate human destiny, for the Christian 
means something very clear, very well-defined. This can 
be stated without embarking on any of the ways that lead 
to theological controversy. It is the union of .God and 
man in such a way as to fulfil the whole of man’s poten. 
tialities. The fact that it is clear and precise is important. 
The truth is not the result of long striving on our part; 
it isa revelation. And it has the characteristics of a reve- 
lation. It is so startling and clear that to one who be- 
lieves it it comes as a surprise to find it compared with 
those opinions that bear a superficial resemblance to it. To 
choose an obvious example, one that will serve to repre- 
sent a whole class of opinions dear to the modern mind— 
the superman of Nietzsche. But although it is clear and 
precise, words and ideas clearly do not comprehend it. 
This is for two reasons: (a) the reason holds it by faith; 
and (b) the reason is only one point of contact with it. 
The reason holds it by faith. Although the truths of 
faith are asserted by the mind, St. Thomas makes it clear 
what an important part the will plays. ‘The person be- 
lieved in becomes indeed the specifying circumstance. 
The reason is only one of the points of contact. The vision 
of God, which is the full realisation of the Incarnation in 
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the individual soul and is begun by faith in this world, 
is the life of Christ.in the soul, only one manifestation of 
which is that life in the mind in the form of truth. That 
is what was meant by calling the Incarnation a fact and 
not only a truth. 

The truths which, with the aid of faith, we can formu- 
late about the Incarnation are of two kinds. ‘The living 
Gospel has a recorded history, and can be perceived as a 
sequence of events in time. Or it can be considered as a 
body of truths—a system of truth. Neither method of ap- 
proach comprehends the whole reality of the Incarnation. 
That is impossible: in God-made-man the Uncreated and 
the created are brought together in one being; time is per- 
mitted to measure eternity. The Son of God lived for 
thirty-three years. His nature becomes subject to human 
formulas, to physical sounds: *’Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God’; Divine power flows through the hem 
of his garment. 

There is only one complete statement of the Incar- 
nation, and that is Christ himself. ‘The Gospel is not 
only a book, for if it were it would be the perquisite of 
scholars; it was given to all men. It is not only a doctrine, 
for doctrine likewise implies the studies and privileges of 
the literate classes; it was given to the simple and to little 
ones. We must therefore look upon the Gospel as St. Paul 
defined it: “It is the power of God unto salvation for 
everyone that believeth.” ” 


II 


The light shineth in the darkness ... The Word was made 
flesh. 


In the hierarchy of reasons for which Christ was put to 
death, his attack on Jewish provincialism or, as the Jews 
themselves put it, his being a menace to Jewish national 
interests, appears to have been the most immediate. But 
not very far removed from this, only just, if at all, under 
the surface of it, and perhaps quite as clearly understood 
and resented, was his claim to ‘be the Son of God. It is 








1]. M. Lagrange, O.P. The Gospel of Jesus Christ, Vol, 1, 
P- 339- 
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highly significant that the world—and the Jews themselye 
are witness to the fact—first heard of the teaching of the 
Incarnation in terms of the teaching of the holy Trinity. 
Jesus Christ is the Word of God, the Word made flesh 
Two points suggest themselves: the Word is generated by 
God, and of a like nature; and is the formulated Truth 
of God, both in the life of the Trinity and, made flesh, 
in the life of the world. The Word becomes the light of 
the world, shining in the darkness. 

The Church has long ago familiarised us with this spiri. 
tual generation by expressing it in terms of distinction of 
‘person.’ The persons of the holy Trinity, while distinc, 
are one God. The truth is above reason; it remains a 
mystery; but like all mysteries it feeds the mind and does 
Not irritate it. Once the terms of reference have been 
grasped and the superficial crudity, inevitable on account 
of the penury of words, has been brushed aside, the mind 
takes its flight, fascinated by the light. If it blinks it is 
because it is dazzled, not because it is defeated, exhausted. 

When, then, by faith we speak of the Word of God, or 
the Son of God, it is to the inward life of God, to his 
vitality, that we refer. ‘That inward life includes, we can 
see, a manifestation of God to himself: Word, Son, Light. 
God-made-man does not mean God made into man; it 
means a manifestation of this inward life to the world. 
This could have taken the form of truth only—revelation 
implanted in the mind of man—as it did for so many thou- 
sands of years. But God so loved the world as to send his 
only-begotten Manifestation. The force of the love be. 
comes apparent. Man must know as much as God. God 
must become as clear to man as to himself. ‘ But as many 
as received him, he gave them power to be the sons of God, 
to them that believe in his name... . and we saw his 
glory, the glory as it were of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.’ God gives himself to man. 
Why it should be the person of the Son also becomes ap- 
parent: manifestation is his function. The term ‘pet- 
son’ can also be a stumbling-block. It is not God the 
Father who gives God the Son to the world: it is the one 
God who gives himself. But giving is the attribute of the 
Father, and being given is the Son’s, 
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God, then, is manifested to the world by his Word, 
Son, Light, becoming ‘ of the world,’ flesh. “This involves 
a special sort of manifestation. “The impatient readily ob- 
ject that there is something unnecessarily subdued about 
the Incarnation. But our Lord himself had to overcome 
the temptation te be more spectacular: * Cast thyself down 
from the pinnacle of the Temple . .. Command that 
these stones be made bread... ... He was the Word, a 
Light, but ‘ the light shineth in the darkness and the dark- 
ness did not comprehend it. He came unto his own and 
his own received him not.’ Those who heard him com- 
plained, ‘Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know? How then said he, I came down 
from heaven?’ He was truly man. The Word was made 
flesh; the Light appeared under a veil. Nor was human 
nature itself the only veil to the iight. ‘ He bore our sins 
in his body on the tree.’ The circumstances of his birth, 
life and death did not even outwardly manifest the per- 
fection of his human nature. He bore all the marks of 
sin. But it was through this very process of veiling that 
he worked out his purpose and fulfilled the will of the 
Father. So that at the moment when he had sunk lowest 
he worked his greatest triumph: the world was redeemed 
by his death on the Cross. The veil, then, is not an ob- 
stacle in itself. It is the focal point. Faith is faith in God, 
but through Jesus Christ our Lord. Of its nature it is an 
act born of the tension between the natural and the super- 
natural, between pedestrian, superficial commonsense and 
nobility and heroism. ‘Command that these stones be made 
bread’ is commonsense pleading for recognition. St. Joha 
himself has outlined for us this tension: ‘. .. who are born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.’ The sonship which he gives us is a 
participation in his own eternal generation; it has nothing 
in common with the aspirations and desires of men upon 
earth. 

While stressing, however, our common sonship with 
Christ we must not deny due consideration to his Divinity. 
We have considered scarcely more than its effects upon us. 
Those effects, in a word, are grace, created in the soul. It 
is the fallacy of Protestantism to be concerned almost ex- 
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clusively with that. For Protestantism, that can remain 
even when the central doctrine of the Divinity has been 
allowed to disappear. So that the divine activity becomes 
exclusively the work of Love. The Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of God, operates in the void. It is true that ‘ the Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth and none knoweth whence it 
comes or whither it goes.’ But we have also to bear in 
mind that the Holy Ghost is the fulfilment of a promise 
by Christ. ‘The Holy Ghost whom J will send you . . ’ 
“If I go not, the Holy Spirit will not come.’ There are 
stages in the process of God’s drawing the soul to himself, 
It seems more accurate and fitting not to think of the in. 
dwelling of the Trinity in the soul as the final purpose, 
but the Incarnation itself as the end, and the life of grace 
in the individual as the means. We fill up what is want. 
ing to the Cross of Christ. We are absorbed into some- 
thing infinitely bigger than ourselves, which exists inde. 
pendently of us. The whole point of the divinity of Christ 
is that God is in the world, even if every man refuses him. 
Or rather—if every other man refuses him. And by ac. 
cepting him we do not increase his glory upon earth; we 
share in it. One man, once and for all, has done all that 
can be done in the way of glorifying God. To us is given 
the power to share in his act. The process referred to is 
through Jesus Christ. It is not difficult to detach the follow- 
ing stages: through his death and Resurrection, his Huma- 
nity, to the Divinity through the person of the Son, leading 
us back to the Father and promising us the Spirit, the 
Holy Ghost. This is not a time-process. We find it all 
by identifying ourselves with his Cross. It is there that 
the life of the Holy, Trinity is imparted to the soul. The 
Holy Trinity lives in the world in the sacrifice of the 
Cross. We cannot add to it, ‘but we can benefit by it, 
share in it. : 


III. 


Christ in the world. 


It is no part of an essay on the Incarnation to include 
a detailed discussion of the Church. But one cannot un- 
derstand the nature of the Incarnation without seeing how 
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it leads to the Church. We have said that the Divinity 
of our Lord is the central doctrine. And the whole point 
of this doctrine, of the man who was God, is that there 
was an invasion of the Divine into things that are human; 
not to lower the Divinity but to enhance the human, to 
sive us a supernatural life. The kenosis, the emptying, 
was not a lowering process. “Che Godhead was contracted 
only in the sense that it was also made subject to things 
human. ‘Ihe Cross is the supreme example: every point 
of contact with the things of this world becomes the oc- 
asion of a divine triumph. Human death becomes Divine 
Redemption. One of the human circumstances to which 
the Godhead was made subject was the circumstance of 
time. The divine life took place in time, so that it re- 
ceded into the past. As time went by, mankind would 
have had to look to the past for its salvation. God in the 
world would in some sense be constrained if he were 
thus exposed to the disabilities of time. The whole 
nature of the Church is that it is the Incarnation 
detached from the disabilities of time, but still op- 
erative in time. ‘The Church has a history of two thou- 
and years. But the eternal risen Christ, who now teaches 
and sanctifies in his Church, is not two thousand years 
older; his being and his acts, which originally took place 
in time have, by the Divine Power, been suspended; by 
their existence in the Church they touch time, but are 
no longer measured by it. ‘Thus is the Incarnation the 
living Gospel, available for all men for all time. 

If the end of it for each individual is the fulfilment of 
heaven, the process towards it is the life of grace in this 
world. And from the very nature of the Incarnation it- 
self, that life of grace should reflect some of the fulness 
and riches of its final state. Although it is essentially 
something spiritual, of its nature it feeds on the natural. 
It transmutes the natural. It is no accident that the In- 
carnation, if allowed to flourish, not only becomes opera- 
tive through faith, through sacramental worship and 
moral conduct, but also is reflected in the natural pursuits 
and achievements of the human mind. 


Mark BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 
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ST. ROMANUS THE MELODIST 
AND MARY’S UNIVERSAL 
MEDIATION 


Devotion to our Lady is one of the most attractive fea. 
tures of the Eastern Churches. A few months ago the 
hearts of all Catholics were thrilled when the leaders of 
the Greek nation officially invoked our Lady’s protection 
on their armies. Indeed, the Eastern Churches, both in 
their liturgies and in the writings of their Marian Doctors 
—SS. Ephrem (373), Epiphanius (403), Cyril of Alexan- 
dria (444), Proclus of Constantinople (446), Sophronius 
(638), Andrew of Crete (c. 720), Germanus of Constanti- 
nople (733), and John Damascene (c. 754)—have been left 
a magnificent legacy of Mariological lore, from which a 
compact corpus of Mariology could be easily formed, and 
of which all Catholics, Western as well as Eastern, are just- 
ly proud. 

One Greek writer, however, who greatly helped to 
spread and establish Catholic doctrine on the Theotokos, 
has been for centurics almost completely forgotten, and 
it is only in recent times that the worth of his work, both 
from the literary and the theological viewpoint, has been 
recognised. We refer eo the great Greek hymn-writer, 
whose supremacy in the art had earned for him his sur- 
name ‘the Singer,’ ‘the Melodist,’ par excellence— 
5 Medw8es, (also, 6 ‘Yuvoypddos, 6 ITounris, 6 Ocoppijrwp). 

It was the Benedictine scholar, Cardinal Pitra, who, 
during his stay in Russia (July, 1859—March, 1860), 
whither he had been sent by Pope Pius IX to engage in 
research work on ancient Greek Canon Law, became acci- 
dentally acquainted with St. Romanus’s hymns, at that 
time almost forgotten even by the Greeks themselves, and 
for the first time brought them to the notice of Western 
scholars. In 1867 the Cardinal published his Hymnogra- 
phie de l’Eglise Grecque (Rome); it was followed in 1876 
by his edition of twenty-nine lLymns of St. Romanus in 
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Analecta Sacra Solesmensia‘ and of three more in 1888 in 
his Sanclus Romanus veterum Melodorum princeps. Since 
that time Bouvy, Krumbacher, Dom Cabrol, Cammelli,? 
aud others have studied the hymns of the saint, of which 
there are still some eighty in existence—a poor remnant of 
the one thousand or so rhythmic compositions—kovrd«a 
ds mept Ta xiAa, as we are told in the Greek Menaea—left 
by the great Melodist. 

What little is known of St. Romanus’s life is to be found 
in the same Menaea for October ist, to which day the 
feast of the saint is therein assigned. ‘Though probably 
4 Latin by blood, he was a Syrian by birth, Edessa being 
given as his native place. He became a deacon at Bery- 
ius, but was subsequently co-opted into the ranks of the 
dergy of Byzantium, where he ministered, wrote hymns— 
and sang them-—to the end of his life (c. 556).° 

§t. Romanus was one of the first, if not the very first, 
to make use in Greek verse of rhythm based on accent 
instead of the classical metre based on quantity. ‘The new 
fashion rapidly set in and achieved great perfection. 
Romanus, however, remained supreme, so much so that 
he is surnamed ‘the Pindar of rhythmic poetry.’ Most 
of the Melodist’s long hymns (kovrdxwe) are composed of 
twenty-five strophes (stanzas—tpomdpia) each consisting of 
nineteen short lines, plus the concluding refrain. The 
literary form usually affected by the great Melodist is the 


‘Volume J. All the quotations in this paper are taken from 
this edition. 

*Bouvy, Poétes et Mélodes, Nimes, 1886; Krumbacher, Ge- 
schichie d. Byz. Literatur, Munich, 312-318; Studien su Roma- 
nos, ib., 1899; Umarbeitungen bei Romanos, ib., id.; Cabrol, 
L’Hymnographie de VEglise grecque, Angers, 1893 ; Cammelli, 
Romano il Melodo. Inni. Florence, 1930. 

‘This is the more common opinion. However, Romanus’s 
chronology is not quite certain. ‘We are told that he settled at 
Constantinople at the time of the Emperor Anastasius, and it 
is not quite established whether this was Anastasius I (491-516) 
or Anastasius II (713-715). Cfr. Pitra, Anal. Sol., Vol. I, prol. 
vi-xxxi; Bardenhewer, Palrology. 1908, p. 562, sqq-; Dom B. 
Steidle, O.S.B., Patrologia, Friburgi-Brisgoviae, 1937, P- 227- 
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dialogue: a dialogue vivid, full of biblical references, of 
allegories, of similes. Often we are reminded of the Latin 
medieval Sequences or Prosae, such as the Victimae Py. 
chali laudes. Bardenhewer* sums up the verdict of pre. 
sent-day literary critics on St. Romanus’s hymns as fol. 
lows: * Modern scholars agree that for poetic gifts, glow of 
inspiration, depths of sentiment, and soaring diction, 
Romanos is easily foremost among all the liturgical poets 
They regret but one defect, common to all Byzantine lit. 
erature: his rhetorical prolixity. Krumbacher believes 
that in the future history of literature, Romanos will be 
proclaimed the greatest of all ecclesiastical poets.’ An 
early Greek liturgical antiphon long ago saluted St. 
Romanus with these words’: 


Thy hallowed mouth pours forth 
fountains of streams 

hymning divine things 

and splendidly (openly) describing 
Christ’s ineffable birth 

among us 

from a Virgin.* 


Reading through the Melodist’s hymns one is at once 
struck with the prominent place given to theT heotokos, 
precisely because she is the Theotokos, God’s own Mother. 
All that modern theologians have to say on Mary’s singu- 
lar graces and privileges and on the unique part she played 
in the work of redemption, is already taken for granted 
by the hymnographer. In his way of writing he clearly 
shows what was the common belief of the Eastern Churches 

*Op. cit., p. 563. 

> Od. III, trop. 2. Vide in Pitra, op. cit., p. viii.. 

* We have rendered the Greek text as literally as English 
idiom will allow. As far as possible we have made the transla 
tion correspond line by line with the original. 

Epitor’s Notr.—In the MS. the author of this article placed 
the Greek text and its translation side by side. Reluctantly, 
owing to ‘printing difficulties, we have been compelled to omit 
the Greek. We trust, however, that readers will be persuaded 
to turn to the original and enjoy it in all its freshness and 
beauty. 
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regarding the attributes of the Mother of God and her 
relations with the human race. In this paper we intend 
to single out one point for special treatment: the doctrine 
of our Lady’s universal mediation. Of course, it would 
be futile to look in these hymns for a direct. theological 
resentation of that doctrine; but the doctrine is there all 
the same, now implicit, now explicit, and always quite 
dear and unmistakable. 

We take our first example from the first, most charac- 
teristic and best known of St. Romanus’s hymns: ‘ 'To-day 
the Virgin brings forth the Super-Natured.’ To this hymn 
is attached a very beautiful legend which has been handed 
down to us in the Greek Menaea and is certainly worth 
quoting: Romanus was praying one Christmas night in 
the church of the Most Holy Theotokos at Constantinople, 
when he fell asleep and the Mother of God appeared to 
him, gave him a roll of paper and said: Take the paper 
and eat it. ‘The saint swallowed the volume and was filled 
with the charisma of sacred poctry; then, awakening, he 
mounted the pulpit and began to sing this hymn. The 
hymn is a most graceful carol, which opens in the first two 
stanzas with an invitation to all to come and worship God, 
a Babe born of Mary; the fourth and fifth stanzas repro- 
duce the heavenly raptures of the Mother of God herself 
when she finds that her divine Motherhood is now an ac- 
complished fact. She is in very deed the Theotokos and 
at one-and the same moment she is adoring and fondling 
her God and Son. ‘These two strophes are in themselves 
a lyric of surpassing beauty. From the fifth to the twenty- 
second stanzas the poet in a touching dialogue between 
Mary and the Magi describes the arrival of the latter at 
Bethlehem to worship the new-born Babe and offer their 
gifts. The concluding strophes contain Mary’s final prayer 





® For the theological explanation of this doctrine see Canon 
G. Smith’s accurate discussion of the subject in his excellent 
Mary’s part in our Redemption, 1938. Cf. also V. de Wilde, 
0.P., Marie, Médiatrice de toutes les Graces, Li¢ge, 1929; Dom 
I. Van Houtrijve, O.S.B., La Médiation de Marie dans la Litur- 
gie, 1922; L. Hardy, La doctrine de la Rédempltion chez Saint 
Thomas, 1936. 
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to her Son and God. The refrain throughout the hyma 
is ‘the new-born Babe, the God from all eternity.’ 

The key-thought of the whole poem is Mary’s divine 
Maternity at which she marvels, exults, pours forth her 
maternal joy in thanksgiving, in rapture, in love, in adora. 
tion, in profound faith and self-abasement, and which, con. 
scious of her unique dignity, she describes as the fountaip. 
spring of all her graces and prerogatives. This is the ever. 
recurring theme of the whole lyric. 1t culminates in the 
second of the three concluding strophes, where our Lady is 
made to speak in the following words: 


For not only am I 

Thy Mother, most merciful Child ; 
nor yet because I give suck 

to the Supplier of all milk; 

but for all 

1 entreat Thee: 

for Thou hast made me 

‘of my whole race 

the mouthpiece and the glory (boast) : 
for in me 

Thy own universe 

has a strong protection (safe shelter), 
a wall and a support; 

to me look up 

those exiles of old 

from Thy paradise ; 

turn graciously to them 

that they may feel consoled thereby, 
because from me Thow art born 

a new-born Babe, the God before all time. 


The significance of these glorious, lines is too clear to 
need stressing; but a few words may be added to under- 
line their historical bearing on Greek religious thought. 
This hymn became such a favourite that down to the 
twelfth century it was sung every Christmas Eve at the 
Emperor’s banquet by a double choir from the basilica of 
St. Sophia and the Church of the Holy Apostles. And we 
know what tremendous influence such semi-popular, semi- 
liturgical compositions exercise in framing the religious 
belief of the multitude. Two instances from the West at 
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once suggest themselves: St. Thomas Aquinas’s eucharis- 


tic hymns and the Great Antiphons in honour of our Lady. 


It is not, therefore, arbitrary to infer that this hymn with 
its noble lines 


Thou hast made Me 
the mouthpiece and the boast 
of my whole race, etc., 


had much to do with fixing the doctrine of Mary’s univer- 
sal mediation among the Byzantine faithful. 


In another hymn on Christ’s nativity, St. Romanus 
writes : 
By the type of the ark 
was prefigured the Virgin 
who was to bring forth God— 
and who is a propitiatory for the world 


whence let us, 
faithful to the Mother of God, say : 
Blessed art Thou, who comest 
Our God. Glory be to Thee! 
Or again in the hymn on our Lady’s Birth (addressing 
St. Anne): 
All hallowed is thy delivery, O revered one, 
(for thou hast brought forth the glory of the world) 
who is the most merciful refuge of men : 
for She is the protection and safe shelter 
of all those 
who trust in Her: 
whom every Christian 
has for guide 
and refuge, and hope 
of salvation. 


The refrain of the same hymn is worth quoting: 


The barren’ brings forth God’s mother— 
the nurse of our own Life. 


Compare this refrain with the Latin verse: 


Vitam datam per Virginem 
gentes redempiae, plaudite. 
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Often the concluding lines of a hymn contain a petition 
to God through our Lady’s prayers. Thus in the hymn 
of our Lord’s presentation in the temple: 


From wrath and need and calamity 
free our life, O Lord; 
and in the true faith 
guide us all 
through the prayers 
of the Holy Mother of God 
and Virgin. 
Or in the concluding stanza on the Last Judgment: 


I entreat Thee 

to grant me time of penance 

and through the prayers 

of the ever Virgin 

Mother of God, grant me pardon: 
and do not repel me 

from Thy face, 

O most just Judge! 

The importance of the above excerpts lies not merely 
in their wording, although that in itself is striking, but 
in the fact that they are to be found rounding off, as it 
were, the hymnographer’s thought: as if the hymn had 
not been complete without the mention of our Lady's in- 
tercession and mediation; much as in the Greek Liturgy 
the veneration of the Eikon of Christ is always followed 
by that of his divine Mother; just as at the present day, 
and for some centuries past, in the Latin Church the faith- 
ful add a Hail Mary to the recitation of the Our Father. 
Underlying all these practices is the same thought: Ad 
Jesum per Mariam—To Christ through Mary—which, 
both theologically and devotionally, is the most cogent pre- 
sentment of the doctrine of our Lady’s universal mediation. 

Of course, the Melodist does not stand alone in the East 
in extolling the Marian prerogative of universal media- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is clear that his hymns, which en- 
joyed a widespread popularity over several centuries, must 
have been a decisive iactor in establishing in the minds 
of the faithful the doctrinal fact of Mary’s part in the sal- 
vation of men. Much the same has been achieved in the 
West through the Salve Regina and the Ave Maris Stella. 
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Thus for centuries East and West have been at one in 
roclaiming Mary’s tremendous share in the redemptive 
work of her Son, and in this harmonious chorus of praise 
one of the clearest voices, as well as one of the most in- 
spired, is that of Romanus the Melodist. 


Romanus Ryos, O.S.B. 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF 
POLITICS 


Dr. Micklem’s recent The Theology of Politics’ is not 
quite the formal textbook which its title might imply. He 
describes it as a volume of ‘ homogeneous but unsystematic 
essays ’; but at least the homogeneity is much more mani- 
fest than any lack of system. His disclaimer to originality 
might be justifiable were we to limit originality to the ut- 
terance of new opinions or the propounding of novel hypo- 
theses. Dr. Micklem’s originality is of a higher and rarer 
order which compels us to deprecate his self-assimilation to 
‘ plagiarists and popularisers,’ to those who ‘ for ever make 
new books, as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring 
out of one vessel into another.’ For there is originality 
also in discriminating selection of the work of others, in 
the synthesis and co-ordination of their thought in the light 
of clear principle. There is a still more uncommon origi- 
nality in the thorough re-thinking of old and staled truths, 
and their re-presentation with conviction, lucidity, charm 
and humour. In Dr. Micklem’s pages there is indeed little 
that is new, but there is nothing that is not fresh. They 
are as far removed from the pot-boiler with its reiteration 
of dead formulas and narcotic quotations of ‘ authorities’ 





1 The Theology of Politics. By Nathaniel Micklem, Princi- 
pal of Mansfield College, Oxford. (Oxford University Press; 


7/6). ee Teh 
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as they are from the flash-in-the-pan utterances of geniuses 
whose startling excogitations profit nothing from the wis 
dom—.and the mistakes—of the past. 

Dr. Micklem begins, conventionally enough, with essays 
on Communism and Nazism. Readers of his National 
Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church will already be 
familiar with his theological judgment of the latter. Con. 
stant readers of this periodical will be likewise familiar 
with the main lines of his approach to Communism; but 
it is an approach whose merits cannot be too often com. 
mended. Briefly, such an approach deprecates the ‘ bogy’ 
attitude of mind, and demands that Communism be un. 
derstood, and dealt. with with dispassionate intelligence, 
Dr. Micklem carries us as far towards that intelligent and 
discriminating criticism as the compass of his essay allows, 
Of course he leaves much unsaid; and it is doubtless the 
pressure of space which compels him to equate Stalinism 
with Leninism, and both with Marxism. He makes no 
bones about the radical errors and self-contradictions of 
Marxism; but he insists that we recognise and face the 
truth in the Marxist analysis of social conflict, and still 
more in the Marxist critique of the social function of re. 
ligion. Events since the publication of his book have amply 
confirmed the justice of his final estimate of the U.S.S.R. 
‘It is hard to appraise the economic and political achieve- 
ments of Soviet Russia; it is impossible to know what is 
happening in the souls of the Russian people. Russia 
stands in the public eye for militant atheism, for the des. 
truction of European culture, for ruthless tyranny over 
soul and body. Even those who welcomed the revolution 
with most hope and sympathy are deeply disillusioned. But 
a merely negative attitude of revulsion or hatred is insuffi- 
cient. The pre-war social and economic order of. the de- 
mocracies is not an answer to Bolshevism, but almost an 
excuse for it. Karl Marx’s analysis of our economic ills 
remains; the Russian experiment may have been disas- 
trous, but capitalistic individualism stands condemned. We 
must offer a better solution than that of the Russian So- 
viets, and we shall need sacrifice and devotion not less than 
that which overthrew the old régime of the Tsars and in 
a generation changed the face of Russia.’ 
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The third essay also follows a familiar pattern in turn- 
ing attention to Hobbes and Rousseau ‘as the putative 
sponsors of totalitarianism and of democracy in the modern 
world.’ (We leave to Mr. Middleton Murry to dispute 


. its conventional portrait of Rousseau.) We are then 


shown (the argument will be familiar to readers of 
Troeltsch and Dawson) how Luther’s sola fides vacated the 
ground for secular totalitarianism, while Calvin’s stress on 
the Sovereignty of God prepared the strangely crooked path 
to Anglo-Saxon and Swiss democracy, now hastening to its 
dissolution. Dr. Micklem justly insists on our debt to the 
Puritans, the Dissenters and Pilgrim Fathers, for much that 
is best in our Anglo-Saxon tradition. But if it is to be 
saved and revivified, we must dig still more deeply to re- 
discover the foundations on which we must rebuild. There 
can be no standing still; and if we are to go forward we 
must search still further back into our cultural past. 

So we are led to the imperative demand for ‘an exalted 
or quickened expression of that philosophia perennis or 
unchanging philosophy of which Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicere, as well as St. Thomas Aquinas, are the representa- 
tives.’ In the more constructive chapters which follow, 
Dr. Micklem gives it ‘ quickened and exalted expression’ 
indeed—all allowances again being made for inevitable 
brevity and compression. He achieves his task the more 
successfully inasmuch as he sets about it with an open 
mind. The Aristotelian and Thomist ideas about Natural 
Law, Society, the Rights and Duties of Man, are set before 
us on their own merits, without attempt to intimidate us 
by the fame of their authors, without seeking to bully us 
into assent by invoking oracular utterances.* Dr. Mick- 
lem is no salesman; and for that very reason he will suc- 
ceed in convincing where the purveyor of foregone con- 
clusions invariably fails. He is too steeped in thomistic 





2In his treatment of the Rights of Man, however, Dr. Mick- 
lem seems to oppose too sharply ‘ natural ’ and ‘ legal’ rights, 
and unduly to restrict the former. The chapter might have been 
improved for a clearer distinction between the primary and 
derived precepts of the Natural Law. 
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ways of thinking to need to retain the scaffolding of thomis 
tic apparatus and thomistic quotations. 

He is also steeped in our Anglo-Saxon cultural and poli. 
tical tradition. And, like many another non-Catholic 
student, he sees clearly their basic congruity, and the neces. 
sity of re-establishing the latter on the philosophical foun. 
dations of the former. It was a favourite theme of the late 
Father Bede Jarrett, and in their several fields good work 
is being done in the same direction by Mr. Christopher 
Dawson and Mr. Richard O'Sullivan. Yet, speaking gen. 
erally, it would seem undeniable that the issue is more 
clearly apprehended outside the English Catholic fold than 
it is within. It is a paradoxical, not to say a tragic, situa. 
tion. English Catholicism has mercifully been spared the 
circumstances which linked Continental Churches with 
the anciens régimes of State absolutism, itself rooted in the 
voluntarist political thought of degenerate scholasticism. 
Yet our utterances on the philosophical presuppositions of 
politics—on Freedom and Order, on Authority, Law and 
Obedience—too often betray a voluntarist ideology which 
is as alien to our national tradition and character as it is 
to the intellectualism of Aquinas which we misquote. The 
unique contribution which English (and American) Catho- 


lics might make to their Commonweal in these days of de-: 


cision is strangely paralysed by this foreign infection, the 
extent of whose ravages is made still more manifest and 
concrete in our professions of political sympathy and in 
programmes which, whatever their excellent detail, are 
vitiated throughout by their ineluctable if veiled demand 
for a politic of benevolent despotism. 

But we cannot leave these more philosophical pages of 
Dr. Micklem without mentioning that on one vitally im- 
portant point he seems insufficiently to have plumbed the 
depths of the philosophia perennis. When he touches on 
the moral specification of human acts (of course, he dexter- 
ously avoids such jargon), we detect an Abelardian over- 
emphasis on intention and circumstance to the detriment 
of object. He leaves us in some uncertainty as to whether 
he recognises that any human act can be good or bad in se. 
He says much of acts which are ‘ more ideal’ and ‘ less 
ideal,’ and he very rightly insists that circumstances may 
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render the ‘ more ideal’ positively evil. We would join 
heartily in protest against the slick ethical systems which 
ignore the tragedy of human situations (remembering with 
Hegel that tragedy lies not in the choice of good and evil, 
but in the choice of good and good—with which is neces- 
sarily associated the choice of evil and evil). But such a 
rotest cannot override—rather must it presuppose—the 
fact that certain human acts are of their nature good, and 
others of their nature evil. 

In Chapters VII and VIII Dr. Micklem comes down to 
concrete realities and practical proposals. Under the 
heading ‘ When the War is Over’ he deals with Home Af- 
fairs and Post-War Reconstruction. As the chapter-head- 
ing suggests, he takes an optimistic line as to practical 
possibilities. (The other view may be studied in Jack 
Common’s contribution to the October Adelphi, and Mr. 
Murry’s challenging pamphlet, The Dilemma of Christia- 
nity.) 'We may or we may not be given the opportunity 
to substitute in peace the war-imposed principle of pro- 
auction-for-use for the crimes of economic liberalism and 
production-for-profit. At all events we must make up our 
minds about it should the opportunity occur. Catholics, 
in particular, need to be reminded that their exalted talk 
of Person and Family and Community and Vocation is 
vox et praeterea nihil so long as they shrink from revolu- 
tionising the economic realities which render these ideals 


_ no more than remote abstractions. We can no longer con- 


fine ourselves to’ deprecatory and half-hearted generalisa- 
tions about capitalism; in this issue, if one is not effectively 
‘against ’ one is in fact, if not in intention, effectively ‘ for.’ 
One is effectively ‘ for’ so long as one is indifferent to any 
positive, practical alternative. Perhaps we may find flaws 
in the recommendations of the Archbishop of York and Sir 
Richard Acland which Dr. Micklem seconds. But they de- 
serve better of English Catholics than the silent disregard 
which they have, for the most part, received. (Dr. Mick- 
lem reminds us, however, of the strong lead of the United 
States Catholic Hierarchy. ‘The Bishops of Australia have 
been even more emphatic.) Perhaps all we need is Dr. 
Micklem’s reminder that ‘a “damned if I can see it” atti- 
tude is not to be confused with the authentic Nelson 
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touch.’ Or it may be that we should heed his salutary 
warnings against shying at labels instead of facing fact, 
‘ Those who insist upon discussing whether that to which 
we look is, or is not, properly or partially or technically or 
hypothetically or upon certain constructions to be called 
“Socialism” should be sentenced to uninterrupted resi. 
dence in our Universities until their deliberations are com. 
plete. It would be unbearable that we should finish the 
war against the tyrant in Europe only to take up the class 
struggle again among ourselves. ‘The only way by which 
we may simultaneously avoid the evils of a competitive sys. 
tem and the bondage of a bureaucracy seems to be by the 
organisation of industry in autonomous vocational groups, 
It is a matter of no importance, except to poets in search 
of a rhyme, whether we prefer to speak of “parliaments” 
for each industry or “soviets’” or “corporations” or 
“guilds.” * It is dangerous folly indeed, as the Editor 





* JT quote this passage at length because I believe that emo- 
tionally supercharged labels obscure clear thinking. But it 
needs to be stressed that there is a world of difference between 
a soviet and a corporative system as the words are at present 
commonly understood. In a corporative system there is no 
effective transfer of wealth, nor consequently of power. Hence 
the conflict of economic class interests is suppressed (inevitably 
in the interests of the actual possessors); it is not resolved. 
The organisation of socicty is exclusively ‘ vertical’: the ‘ hori- 
zontal’ conflict remains, but its organised expression is ren- 
dered illegal—if not physically impossible. In a soviet system 
as it is presented on paper (it is questionable how far it has ever 
been actually realised in the ‘ Soviet Union’—the power of 
whose soviets has in any case steadily diminished with the 
ascendancy of Stalin) the ‘ horizontal ’ class-conflict is resolved 
by the elimination of the ‘ owner’ class altogether; the mem- 
bers of an industrial soviet are all workers. Moreover, the 
‘soviet pyramid’ is not exclusively functional and professional. 
The individual is not merely a function in production with re- 
presentation in the soviet of his craft; he is also a trades 
unionist and a citizen with regional representation as the mem- 
ber of his local community in its own soviet. These distinc- 
tions need to be borne in mind by those who would advocate 
corporativism and yet resent the epithet of ‘ fascist.’ To talk 
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of BLACKFRIARS has recently reminded us, ‘ if we persist in 
running away from anything that might be labelled 
“Right.” ’ It is perhaps still more necessary that we add 
aor “Left.” * 

Chapter VIII treats of international relations and 
Foreign Affairs. It opens with a nicely balanced critique 
of Lenin’s Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism— 
‘one of the most influential treatises of this generation ’— 
and goes on to expound the Natural Law conceptions of 
nationality, national sovereignty, and their relationship, 
rightly understood and delimited, with a super-national 
authority. Dr. Micklem understands and expounds so 
dearly the traditional philosophy of the Law of Nations 
that we are surprised to find him favouring the ‘ Union 
Now’ proposals, which, ‘after the war,’ would unite the 
‘good’ (and ‘have ’) nations, and ostracise the ‘ wicked’ 
(and ‘have not’) nations all over again. ‘The objections 
to this scheme to perpetuate power politics in moral guise 
have so often been stated (by writers ranging from the 











of ‘free corporations’ is to talk of fairyland; a corporation 
is either all-embracing or it is ineffective; no individual worker 
can hope to stand out in independence of a corporation which, 
ex hypothesi, represents his craft in the councils of the State. 
To advocate vocational corporations which would leave the 
economic class-conflict unresolved (and it cannot be completely 
resolved while economic classes themselves persist) would be 
to advocate criminal social injustice; we cannot quote the ten- 
tative ‘corporative’ recommendations of Quadragesime Anno in 
away which would cancel out Rerum Novarum’s vindication of 
the rights of wage-earners as wage-earners. Moreover, it 
would certainly seem a retrograde step which would give a man 
no representation in the commonweal except as a function in 
industry, and would deprive him of representation as a person 
and as a Citizen of his locality. A system of corporations is in 
any case a farce in a system wherein the real control is inevit- 
ably exercised by shareholders or financiers outside the unit of 
production. In short, the blessed word ‘ Portugal’ is irrele- 
vant to our national problems, and it is difficult to see how 
Christians can support ‘ corporative’ programmes unless they 
are prepared first to support a radical readjustment of existing 
property-relations, 
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near-Communist Pritt to the Catholic Glasgow) that there 
is no need to reiterate them here. Nor, we must confey 
can we be so ready as Dr. Micklem seems to be to accep 
at their face value professions either of Godliness or God. 
lessness as a reliable criterion in the task of separating the 
sheep from the goats. 

There follows the fairest and most honest critique of 
Christian pacifism that we have encountered; and a final 
chapter treats with somewhat miscellaneous topics under 
the heading of ‘ The Secular State.’ His ‘ appendix offer. 
ing a personal and fallible comment on two contemporary 
and urgent problems’ appears to us as a rather unhappy 
anti-climax. He makes a strong case against the virtual 
monopoly of Anglicans in rural education, but we feel 
he could have presented it more congruously elsewhere. 
His objections to the ‘ extreme intransigence of the Roman 
Church’ in her attitude towards civil divorce legislation 
strikes us as equally out of place, and hardly consistent 
with his own cones exposition of the dependence of 
statute on natural and divine law. How, we are compelled 
to ask, can he, wish the Church to recognise legislation 
which legalises what, as he admits, ought not to be done? 

The weaknesses in this cadenza are soon happily for- 
gotten as the work is brought to its conclusion in a superb 
‘Coda.’ The book has not, in fact, been a ‘ Theology of 
Politics’ at all, if we are to understand Theology in the 
strict sense of sacred Theology springing from and rooted 
in Revelation. It is merely ‘reasonable, respectable, the 
very apogee of common sense ’—but of itself completely 
ineffectual and impractical. Sweet reasonableness itself 
faces us with ‘ man’s inability to hoist himself by his own 
waist-band.’ ‘ Natural theology is common sense, but its 
ideas only catch ‘fire as they are assumed into the revela- 
tion of the holy will of the Living God... More than 
once we have found ourselves upon the edge of a contr 
diction if Reason cannot point or pass beyond itself’ 
Grace, then, is needed for the perfecting of Nature, Faith 
to supply for the impotence of the very reasonableness of 
Reason:. 

Is God as one standing on the beach, while men struggle and 
drown in the water, shouting excellent advice to them through 
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a megaphone and reproaching them because, had they taken 
his advice, they would never have got into this trouble? The 
goodness of such a God might seem less than the goodness of 
4 man who in such a case would venture his life to save the 
drowning. It would be an intolerable contradiction that men 
should be better or more resourceful than the God from whom 
all goodness is derived. If God is good, as he must be good, 
then it might seem that—ingens et laetum paradoxon—he too 
must ‘risk his life’ in coming to the rescue. Here Reason 
staggers and kindling faith adores. The Christian doctrine, 
the catholic faith, is beyond Reason, yet it is the only Reason. 
It declares that in the Person of Jesus Christ Almighty God has 
himself plunged, as it were, into the angry sea to rescue us, 
that, himself with us in our weakness and despair, he has 
stretched out his hand to hold us and to bring us home. . . 


So, after all, Dr. Micklem leads us only to the outer 
threshold of the Theology of politics. ‘’The Gospel is not 
irrelevant to politics’; but Dr. Micklem takes his leave of 
us before he tells us very clearly just- how the Gospel is 
relevant to politics. One can only hope that his ‘Coda’ 
isno Coda, but only a Scherzo which will introduce a fully 
elaborated Finale. 

Vicror Wuite, O.P. 
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THE HERESIES OF HEGEL 


For the last twenty-five years or so we have been ip. 
undated with ‘ Re-statements’ of Christianity. The idea 
seems to be that the traditional Christian teaching as em. 
bodied in the Creeds is no longer suitable for modern 
man, and that it is the task of the theologian—or the lay- 
man, for that matter—to give it a new form, so as to make 
Christianity palatable to the ‘ man in the street.’ 

Now our generation is not the first to have made this 
attempt. And each one of these ‘ re-statements ’ has al- 
ways ended in down-right heresy. A very instructive ex. 
ample is to be found in the case of Hegel, who was cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful thinkers Europe has pro- 
duced. When, in the twenties of the last century, he gave 
his lectures on the Philosophy of Religion he was honestly 
convinced that he rendered a great service to the cause of 
Christianity. In contrast to the agnostic Kant he under. 
took no less a task than to prove that the Christian religion 
is in full accord with the results of modern philosophical 
thought, that it is, in fact, the ‘Absolute Religion.’ This 
he attempted by applying his ‘ diaiectical method ’ to the 
dogmas of the Faith. The term ‘ dialectical’ has a certain 
awe-inspiring mystery about it. All the profundity of 
German thought seems to linger in its sound, and since 
Karl Barth has used it to designate his revived Calvinism 
it has become very fashionable in non-Catholic theological 
circles. Its meaning is really quite simple. Dialectical 
thinking is thinking in opposites, e.g., one—many; infinite 
—finite; eternity—time, etc. In this manner Hegel 
thought he could do what St. Thomas had pronounced in- 
possible, viz. to prove the Christian mysteries by unaided 
human reason without either faith or Revelation. 

In accordance with Catholic teaching, Hegel recognised 
the Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity as the centre of the 
Christian religion and set out to establish the Triune God 
not only as an article of faith, but as a metaphysical neces- 
sity. He began with the definition of God the Father. 
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This, Hegel said, is ‘ God, so to speak, outside of or before 
the creation of the world. In so far as he is thus in him- 
self he represents the eternal Idea which is not yet posited 
in its reality, but is itself as yet merely the abstract idea.’ 
Here, at the very basis of Hegel’s philosophy of religion 
lies a fatal error which vitiates his. whole system and makes 
ji not, as Hegel would have it, Christianity re-stated, but 
something approaching paganism. In the first place, God 
the Father is not fully real, consequently he is changeable 
(‘not yet ’), and lastly he is but an abstract, that is lacking 
personality as well as perfection. For in Hegel’s view 
(though he seems to have thought himself quite sincerely 
in harmony with Christian Trinitarian teaching) only the 
Three Persons together are the fulness of the Godhead, 
whereas taken singly each is lacking what the other two 
have. For Hegel’s conception is the outcome of his dia- 
lectical preoccupation: the idea attains to reality only at 
the consummation of the dialectical process of thesis—anti- 
thesis—synthesis. In this schema God the Father corre- 
sponds to the stage of thesis, wherein ‘the absolute Idea 
is complete in its form as objectivity.’ But in Hegel’s sys- 
iem objectivity is a mere abstract; the idea still lacks sub- 
jectivity. 

In order, therefore, to unfold itseif in its concreteness 
the Divine Idea has to posit its Difference. According to 
Hegel this is the meaning of the Eternal Generation of the 
Son, if transposed into philosophical terms. But here we 
have the next fundamental error. For this differentiation 
isnot permanent. It is, in Hegel’s words, ‘ merely a move- 
ment, a playing of love with itself, in which it does not 
come to be otherness, or other-being in any serious sense.’ 
For the differentiation, or the Son, is, like the Father, not 
areality but only a dialectical moment within the Divine 
Idea. Thus we have Sabellianism in modern garb, for 
to Sabellius as to Hegel tlie Son was merely a transitory 
aspect of God. 

But what place has the Difference in the dialectical pro- 
cess if it possesses no independent existence? In order to 
be antithesis it must exist in a more real state than merely 
a a transitory modification of the thesis. To allow for 
this Hegel projects it (7.e. the Difference, or ‘'The Son’) 
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into a sphere outside the Divine Idea, which can be no 
other than the Universe. ‘ Space and the world of finite 
Spirit is an act of going out on the part of God into fini. 
tude.’ The world, then, is, as it were, an emanation of 
God—not created by his free act of will but a necessary 
stage in the realisation of the Son—that is to say, a kind of 
pantheism closely approaching the old Gnostic heresies of 
the second century. 

But if the Son, being a transitory aspect of the Father, 
is also the world, what becomes of the Incarnation? Here 
We can see most Clearly how such an unsound view of the 
Trinity necessarily affects the Christological teaching. For 
because of his pantheistic view of the ‘Son’ Hegel must 


assume a kind of double Incarnation: once in general, 59 , 


to speak, in the universe, secondly more specially in the 
man Jesus of Nazareth. As all humanity belongs to the 
first ‘Incarnation’ as part of it, the particular historical 
Incarnation loses all its meaning. According to Hegel it 
has no higher purpose than to show men the unity of God 
and man (of which they were unconscious before the com- 
ing of Christ) ‘in a purely temporal, absolutely ordinary 
manifestation of reality, in one particular man, in a def. 
nite individual who is at the same time known to be the 
Divine Idea.’ In him ‘ Man appears as God and God as 
man.’ In these few words are contained the chief Christo- 
logical heresies of the first five centuries. That God only 
‘ appeared ’ as man was the teaching of the Docetists, that 
this man was a particular individual to whom the Divine 
idea was attached was the doctrine of Nestorius, thus ex- 
pressed in Hegelian terminology: ‘It was to Christ only 
that the Idea, when it was ripe and the time fulfilled, 
could attach itself, and in him only could it see itself real- 
ised.’ Moreover, Hegel’s teaching is historically incorrect, 
tor our Lord never ‘ appeared as God’; and why God, if 
he wanted to demonstrate the Divinity of man, should have 
chosen the Cross in which /atebat Deitas is incomprehen- 
sible. 

All that is necessary in Hegel’s system is the fact of the 
death of Christ, for he concedes to the traditional Christian 
teaching the need of Atonement. This, however, is as far 
as the agreement goes; his view of sin and evil being natur- 
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ally determined by his pantheistic premises. Hegel gives 
apparently two answers to the question: What is evil? It 
js, on the one hand, a necessary element in the Divine Idea 
itself, for it represents the ‘one side of Being’ (cf. the 
teaching of St. ‘Thomas, for whom evil is the privation of 
Being). On the other jiand, evil is ‘ this finitude, as exist- 
ing independently in relation to God.’ These two defini- 
tions are really two aspects of the same thing. Just as ‘ The 
gon’ was a differentiation within the Divine Idea, yet at- 
tained his existence in the outside world, so evil is an 
element within the Divine Idea, yet at the same time exist- 
ing as ‘something foreign to God’ in the finitude of 
humanity. The very fact that man is finite is his evil— 
therefore, he is not responsible for it. “Thus Hegel inter- 
prets the Sin against the Holy Spirit as the natural state 
of Innocence! ‘What is devoid of Spirit appears at first 
to have no sin in it, but to be innocent; but this is just 
the innocence which, by its very nature, is judged and con- 
demned.’ So the Biblical verdict on nature, ‘And God saw 
that it was good,’ is reversed, and the Genesis story of the 
Fall does not represent the beginning of Sin, but, in the 
Hegelian interpretation, stands for the knowledge that re- 
veals to man that his nature is not what it ought to be. 
From this moment man becomes a spiritual being; the 
‘thesis’ of nature has been followed by the ‘ antithesis’ of 
Spirit, and henceforth these two principles will struggle 
against each other in the soul of man. Sin, then, is not an 
act of man’s free will, but a necessary stage in the self- 
realisation of the Spirit, for which man cannot be held 
responsible, since it is inherent in his finite nature—a view 
that distinctly savours of Calvinism. Consequently, the 
meaning of the Atonement cannot be the rectification of 
a nature tainted by sin, but the destruction of finite nature 
itself. In Hegel’s words Christ ‘has taken our finite 
nature in order to slay it by his death.’ The Incarna- 
tion, then, is not a permanent fact. Christ was not made 
man so as not to be unmade more, but, on the contrary, 
only to annihilate the very nature he took. 

From this follows the explanation of Christ’s atoning 
death with logical consequence. Starting from the as- 
sumption that Evil realises itself in the Divine Idea in the 
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form of the natural Hegel concludes that it can be ry. 
versed only by a natural death—though not by the death 
of an individual, but only by the death of God himself 
In support of this he quotes a Lutheran hymn: ‘ God him. 
self is dead.’ ‘Though quite in keeping with his Sabellian 
leanings this view of the death of the Divinity on the Cros 
contradicts Hegel’s Nestorian teaching on the Incarnation 
and gets him into difficulties when he deals with the Resur. 
rection. 

For with a sudden volte face he now declares that God 
did not really die, but, he says, ‘God maintains himself in 
this process (of dying) and the latter is only the death of 
death . . . the death of Christ is the death of death, the 
negation of the negation.’ It seems that Hegel regarded 
the death of Christ as something of a mathematical equa. 
tion like “—a x ~a= +a’,’ death having died now becomes 
life. That this playing with words has nothing to do with 
the Christian conception of our Lord’s death needs no 
pointing out. It shows, however, to what lengths even a 
thinker of Hegel’s calibre can go if he attempts to inter- 
pret the Christian mysteries according to his personal 
views. 

This becomes even more apparent when he goes on to 
deal with the Third Person of the Trinity. After the 
Father, corresponding to the Thesis, and the Son, the An- 
tithesis, the Hegelian dialectic must needs come to the 
‘ Synthesis’ which it finds in the Holy Spirit. Hegel as- 
serts that ‘ it is nevertheless possible to occupy a standpoint 
at which we do not get beyond the Son and his appearance 
in time.” ‘This, Hegel says, is the mistake of Catholicism 
in which ‘ The Spirit is present in the Church as a hier- 
archy merely, and not in the community of believers.’ The 
real spiritual community in Hegel’s sense ‘ occupies itself 
with the certainty felt by the subject of its own infinite 
non-sensuous substantiality, and of the fact that it knows 
itself to be infinite and eternal.’ In other words, the 
possession of he Spirit manifests itself in man’s conscious- 
ness of his identity with God. At this point Hegel’s ‘Ab- 
solute Religion’ reveals its ancestry. It is a wrongly in- 
terpreted Meister Eckhart—whom Hegel, as it were, 
‘lionised ’ among German professors—who is the father of 
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this strange equation of God and man, and through Hegel, 
of all modern mythology, whether that of Alfred Rosen- 
berg or any other. Hegel’s “ Kingdom of the Spirit ’ is, in 
fact, a secularised Unio Mystica robbed of the doctrinal 
safeguards with which Meister Eckhart, the Dominican 
Provincial, had protected it against pantheism. Here we 
have reached the synthesis in the dialectical process of the 
self-realisation of the Divine Idea: ‘ The true element in 
the determination of the nature of Spirit, the union of the 
two sides of the infinite antithesis—God and the world— 
is what constitutes the content of the Christian religion 
and makes it into a religion of the Spirit.’ Thus the Hege- 
lian Spirit finally throws off even the last vestige of Chris- 
tian guise and reveals itself not as the Holy Spirit ‘ Who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son,’ but as the World 
Spirit of Dialectic Idealism. 

This, alas, seems to be the fate of all *‘ Re-statements ’ 
of Christianity. It is not Christianity that is re-stated, but 
the personal views of the respective author. Dressed up 
in a threadbare garment of Christian terminology, he pro- 
auces from his spiritual larder heresies old and new. It 
is the old story of the blind guides; having no discernment 
of spirits and values they snatch at a piece of coloured glass 
because, in their blindness, they think it more interesting 
than the colourless pearl of great price. 

H. C. GRAeEF. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


In the Middle Ages the study of the Bible was the 
highest branch of learning. Many of the men of letters, 
from the Venerable Bede onwards—monks, canons, friars 
and secular masters—were biblical scholars who ex. 
pounded Scripture in the cloister or the school. Yet this 
is probably the most neglected aspect of mediaeval 
thought. And when historians and biblical scholars have 
condescended to cast an eye on mediaeval exegesis, their 
looks have been ‘ of sorrow and scorn.’ In his Bampton 
Lectures Dean Farrar, despite his avowed desire to ap. 
proach the subject ‘in the kindliest spirit,’ could find no 
word to say in its favour. 

In the revival of mediaeval studies during the last fifty 
years, Paulin Martin, Henry Denifle, O.P., S. Berger, and 
a few others, attempted to uncover the treasures buried in 
those scorned ‘folio volumes.’ Leo XIII, in his Encycii- 
cal Providentissimus Deus, pointed to the ‘ fresh and wel- 
come progress in the study of the Bible’ which came with 
the age of the Scholastics. But all this passed unnoticed, 
and Professor J. Coppens, of the University of Louvain, 
as late as 1938, dismissed mediaeval exegesis as ‘ une peéri- 
ode de décadence pour l'étude de la Bible.’ 

It was clearly time that a well-equipped historian should 
accept the challenge and attempt a thorough investigation 
in this field. ‘The task was not easy; though it had its 
compensations. The sources are mostly still unedited, and 
the printed texts uncritical and unreliable. It entailed a 
long and patient search through the manuscripts, the col- 
lating of the printed texts with the best and earliest MSS, 
and the sifting of the pertinent passages from the mass of 
irrelevant documentary evidence. In addition, all this 
had to be performed without the guidance of an adequate 

reference book. In spite of these difficulties, this laborious 
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task has been undertaken and successfully accomplished 
by Dr. Bery] Smalley in the present volume.' 

We may treat this study, which reviews mediaeval bib- 
lical scholarship from the eighth to the fourteenth century, 
under three main headings: the patristic tradition up to 
Alcuin; its development in the framework of mediaeval in- 
stitutions and ideas; and the religious orders and the 
schools, and the subjects which were taught in them. 


I 


The main feature in the history of patristic exegesis is 
the problem of interpretation. ‘The Fathers distinguished 
in the Bible the ‘ letter’ or literal meaning of the sacred 
text, and the ‘spirit’ or spiritual sense. This distinction 
is often regarded as fanciful or unscientific; but its use is 
in fact legitimate and, within limits, strictly biblical, since 
it is founded on the text and has been consecrated by the 
teaching and the example of St. Paul and of our Lord 
himself. The New Testament offers many instances of 
spiritual or ‘ typical’ interpretation; though later this in- 
terpretation often became arbitrary and illogical. 

The allegorical interprdtation owes its origin to the 
Greek philosophers and the commentators of Homer. It 
was introduced among the Hellenised Jews so as to bring 
the Old Testament into agreement with Greek philosophy, 
and Philo of Alexandria was its chief promoter. Without 
dismissing the ‘letter’ altogether, he rejected the literal 
sense of those passages that conflicted with his philosophi- 
cal standards. In agreement with the intellectual tenden- 
cy of his day, he formed allegorical rules, built chiefly on 
number-symbolism and etymology, and found an inner 
meaning in almost every word of the Scripture. His * pur- 
pose was to show that whatever the letter of the inspired 
text might say, its inner or spiritual meaning was in har- 
mony with Platonism, the current philosophy of the 
Gentiles.’ 

One of the earliest traces of allegorical interpretation 





1 The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. By Bery! Smal- 
ley. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press; 17/6). 
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among Christians is to be found in the exegetical schools 
vf Alexandria which pushed it to an extreme. Clement 
of Alexandria thought it wrong to cling to the letter, which 
is to be left to the beginner who is unable to grasp the 
inner meaning of Holy Writ. .‘The proficient must seek 
an always deeper sense and wisdom in it. ‘ Scripture for 
Origen was a mirror, which reflected the divinity now 
darkly, now brightly; it had body, soul and spirit, a literal, 
moral and allegorical sense, the first two for “simple be. 
lievers” who were unable to understand profounder mean. 
ings, the third for the initiates who were able to investi 
gate the wisdom in a mystery, the hidden wisdom of God’ 

The Antiochene school, under the influence of Aristotle, 
concentrated on the historical sense and its definition. 
They attacked the problems that the Alexandrians had left 
unsettled. For them the literal sense is what the sacred 
writer meant. This includes figure and metaphor—every. 
thing in the prophet’s vision, everything he wished to 
teach. ‘They did not reject a spiritual sense transcending 
the historical, and they agreed that the Old Testament con- 
tained allegories, but they were inclined to limit them to 
those suggested by the authors of the New Testament. 

Among the Greek Fathers the Latin writers of the Caro. 
lingian revival knew Clement of Alexandria’s commentary 
on the Catholic Epistles translated by a pupil! of Cassio- 
dorus, Origen in the translation of Rufinus, St. Basil, and 
what was handed down through the medium of the earlier 
Latin Fathers. St. Jerome gave the mediaeval scholar his 
text and apparatus; St. Augustine told him what his aim 
should be, while St. Ambrose and St. Gregory set the pat- 
tern for handling spiritual exposition. As a Hebrew scho- 
lar and humanist, St. Jerome brought the Bible closer to 
the Latin-speaking world. He was the beginning of a new 
era, when eastern poetry penetrated into the speech of the 
western peoples. St. Augustine, as a Neoplatonist, put the 
spiritual sense above the literal, yet as an original Christian 
thinker, he gave the letter a concrete chronological reality 
which it had never had before. Scripture narrative is 
fitted into a philosophy of history based on the Incarna- 
tion. St. Augustine accepted the historical truth of the 
letter more whole-heartedly than St. Jerome. 
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St. Augustine wrote De Doctrina Christiana as a guide 

to Bible study, for the biblical student must not only learn 
but be able to teach and preach what he has learnt. Lectio 
and praedicatio are different aspects of the same process— 
we learn by sharing our learning. Bible study includes 
the study of Catholic tradition, which is part of theology; 
it includes theology itself and philosophy too. Scripture 
is the starting-point and the way to blessedness, the goal 
of Christian philosophy reached through love. St. Augus- 
tine stressed charity where the Alexandrians had stressed 
wisdom. [he whole end of Bible study is to increase our 
love for God and for our neighbour. Lectio began and 
ended in oratio. 
. This was the foundation of the contemplative life, begun 
by the Fathers of the desert and described to the west by 
John Cassian. His Conlationes supplement the De Doc- 
trind Christiana, and are in fact a monastic guide to Bible 
study. Following Cassian the founders of western monas- 
ticism, St. Benedict for monks and St. Caesarius of Arles 
for nuns, incorporated lectio divina or lectio sacra into 
their rules. But in the west it drew its inspiration from 
St. Augustine and St. Jerome as well as from Cassian. St. 
Euchar of Lyons contrived to harmonise Cassian with St. 
Jerome, while Cassiodorus showed his courtier’s tact in re- 
conciling Cassian with St. Augustine. By his Institutiones 
Cassiodorus provided a summary, of the kind recom- 
mended by St. Augustine, to save the student from wasting 
time and enable him to embark quickly on the higher 
wisdom. 

The work of St. Gregory the Great represents another 
attempt, by a greater than Cassiodorus, to realise St. 
Augustine’s teaching in the practise of lectio divina. The 
Moralia in Iob originated in the monastic collatio. The 
Homilies on the Gospels and Ezechiel were preached to the 
clergy and people of Rome while he was Pope. Spiritual 
instruction was what his audience needed, simple for the 
clergy and people, more advanced for the religious. The 
problems of biblical scholarship did not concern them. 
So St. Gregory reduced the literal exposition to a bare 
minimum, and concentrated on the spiritual senses. 

The spirit of intellectual curiosity which we miss in St. 
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Gregory revived again in St. Isidore of Seville, in the Irish 
scholars of the seventh century, and in St. Bede the Vener. 
able. St. Isidore gained perhaps the widest circulation of 
all mediaeval writers, his works being copied in ten thou. 
sand manuscripts. ‘This great compiler gathered in a vay 
encyclopaedia all the learning, sacred and profane, of the 
previous ages, and exercised a profound influence on the 
Irish scholars and St. Bede. He popularised the Rules of 
Tyconius, and though his account depends mainly on the 
De Doctrina Christiana, he was also familiar with the origi. 
nal itself. St. Isidore states plainly that the literal is the 
basis of the spiritual sense and must always be kept in 
view by the interpreter; but his preference was always for 
the spiritual. 

With the Venerable Bede the patristic tradition comes 
to a close. His predecessors had saved much of the Fathers 
teaching; Bede presented it to the barbarians ‘ in simple 
language but with subtle sense.’ He affected mediaeval 
scholarship in two ways, making a wide range of authors 
readily accessible, and setting an example of eager curio- 
sity in their use. He had St. Jerome’s ardour for lectio 
divina, disciplined by the Benedictine Rule. 


II 


The programme of the Carolingian revival, as stated by 
Charlemagne, was that of the De Doctrina Christiana: 
learning as a preparation for Bible study, which meant the 
study of the sacred text together with the Fathers, for the 
two kinds of authority were inseparable. The plan for 
achieving this was to undertake an organised revision of 
the Latin Vulgate text and to prepare handy text-books of 
select extracts from the Fathers. The commentaries of 
Alcuin, Claudius of Turin, Raban Maur, Walafrid Strabo, 
and others were compilations from the available Fathers 
according to the methods of Isidore and Bede. 

This work of compilation led to greater independence. 
The inconsistencies in the patristic tradition led scholars 
to compare and discuss the texts, and to fill in the gaps 
with their own observations. Paschasius Radbertus and 
John the Scot distinguished themselves in this field in the 
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ninth century, while Haimo stands on the border line be- 
tween the compiler of select extracts and the author of a 
commentary, giving a choice of explanations for each text, 
and answering incidental questions. ‘Theological discus- 
sion was thus becoming a normal part of exegesis. Biblical 
scholarship, as distinct from theology, showed signs of «de- 
velopment too. Here the first problem was to work out 
the patristic distinction between letter and spirit. Though 
the ‘letter’ was usually relegated to an inferior place, 
there were some interesting essays in literal interpretation. 


The scholars of the eighth and ninth centuries, by ‘ ques- 
tioning’ patristic authorities, and studying Hebrew, had 
laid down the two lines on which mediaeval exegesis was 
todevelop. Then, after the death of Remigius of Auxerre 
(c. go8), came a sudden interruption. Biblical studies were 
not resumed until the eleventh century, when they ap- 
peared in two different forms: the Gloss and the Quaestio. 


In the Middle Ages teaching centred round a traditional 
text—the Bible, a corpus iuris, or a classical author. Hence 
it was essential that the text should be accompanied by 
some standard exposition, or gloss, accessible to all. This 
development appears also in Roman and canon law, so that 
all three sciences produced a Glosa Ordinavia. 


The biblical Glosa Ordinaria is a monumental work, 
with its prologue and other prefatory matter followed by 
the text heavily glossed in the margin and between the 
lines. The title Ordinaria is late; the twelfth and thir- 
teenth century masters call it simply Glosa. Its origins 
are extremely obscure; but Dr. Smalley has succeeded in 
throwing some welcome light on the problem. 


The central figure is Master Anselm of Laon, who began 
to gloss the whole of Scripture, but could not complete his 
work. He was certainly responsible for the Gloss on St. 
Paul and on the Psalter, and probably for that on St. John’s 
Gospel. His brother Ralph compiled the Gloss on St. 
Matthew, and his pupil Gilbert the Universal that on the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets. Still many books of the 
Bible remain unaccounted for; and though it is likely that 
Anselm and Ralph’s contribution was very large, we know 
that neither of them glossed St. Mark; so there must have 
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been other collaborators whose names are unknown. All] 
these compilers were referred to as glosatores; they were 
said to have ‘ ordered’ (ordinare) the Gloss. 

We can only date the various parts of the Gloss very 
roughly by the careers of the glosatores. Anselm of Laon 
and his assistants were working ¢. 1100-1130, and it is fairly 
certain that the Gloss on certain books was copied at Paris 
before 1137. But it was not recognised at once as the stan- 
dard text, and scholars quoted it as ‘ the glosses of Gilbert 
the Universal,’ or ‘Anselm,’ or anonymously. Gilbert de 
la Porrée and Peter Lombard seem to have been respon- 
sible for setting it up as the standard. Giibert’s expansion 
of Anselm’s Gloss on St. Paul and the Psalter became 
known as the Media Glosatura; while Peter Lombard ex. 
panded the Gloss on these two books, preserving the An- 
selmian text as a nucleus. This latter was styled the 
Maior or Magna Glosatura, and in the Sentences the Lom- 
bard used his own Magna Glosatura as well as the Gloss. 


The Quaestio derived from the patristic tradition of 
* questioning ’ and discussing problems connected with the 
text or the gloss. Although absent from the work of 
Berengar, Drogo, and Lanfranc, these discussions reap. 
peared in the works of Manegold, St. Bruno, Anselm, 
Ralph of Laon, and Gilbert the Universal, and increased 
considerably in number and bulk in the second quarter 
of the twelfth century. 


The result was a new type of exposition composed of two 
distinct elements. The running explanation was broken 
by theological questions which the text or its exposition 
had suggested, and the quaestio element tended to grow 
at the expense of the simple exposition. In a commentary 
on the Apostle by Robert of Melun (1145-1155) the quaes- 
tiones occupy a very much larger space than the comment. 
The next stage logically was a commentary composed alto. 
gether of quaestiones without any explanatory notes. Ina 
second work of Robert, the Quaestiones de divina pagina, 
the text which originally had served as a basis has disap- 
peared. 


A fresh development in biblical studies came in the 
middle of the twelfth century from the school of St. Victor 
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at Paris. Hugh of St. Victor opened a new period which 
was destined to realise the scientific study he desired. As 
a contemplative religious, his supreme object was union 
with God through prayer and meditation on God’s work 
and word, the Scriptures. As a scholar, he appreciated the 
modern development of the liberal arts, with its stress on 
dialectics. He saw that the commentary was turning into 
a collection of Quaestiones or giving place to the sentence 
book, whereas the Fathers had taught that all science 
should serve as a guide to Bible study. Hugh’s problem, 
therefore, was to recall rebellious learning to the scriptural 
framework of the De Doctrina Christiana, adapting the 
teaching of Rome and Carthage to the very different 
climate of twelfth century Paris. To press these new 
sciences into the service of lectio divina he published a 
réfonte complete of the De Doctrina Christiana in his 
Didascalicon. He introduced a special course of studies 
as a preliminary to the investigation of the biblical senses. 
When the student had a sufficient grounding in the arts 
and sciences to approach the Scriptures, he must begin 
with the literal historical sense; only after that may he 
pass to allegory. Hugh’s programme was carried out espe- 
cially by two of his pupils: Richard concentrating on the 
spiritual, Andrew on the literal aspect of the master’s exe- 
gesis. Richard was primarily a mystic, while Andrew was 
wholly a biblical scholar. Hugh’s promise was fulfilled in 
Andrew, who is unknown to text-books and almost un- 
known to modern works of reference. He has been re- 
discovered by Dr. Smalley, and his importance in thé his- 
tory of mediaeval exegesis abundantly justifies the sixty- 
nine pages devoted to him. 

The Victorines, being claustrales and scholares, were 
able to transfer the exercise of the lectio divina from the 
cloister to the school. They succeeded in securing for bib- 
lical scholarship a share in the inquisitive energy which 
abounded at Paris. Peter Comestor, Peter the Chanter, 
and Stephen Langton continued this Victorine tradition. 





* The two chapters on the Victorines are among the best of 
the book, 
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They made original contributions to the study of Scripture 
as a whole, the Comestor in his Histories and Gospe| 
glosses, the Chanter and Langton in a vast series of glosses 
covering the Old and New Testaments. But they were 
still living in an Augustinian world. Scripture, like the 
visible world, is a great mirror reflecting God, and there. 
fore all truth. Scripture, like man, has a soul, which js 
-more important than the body or letter. Hence they gave 
all their attention to the spiritual and hardly any to the 
literal exposition. A revolution was needed; and it came 
in the thirteenth century, when the Dominicans and Dante 
succeeded where the Victorines and their school had failed, 


III 


The heirs of both the Victorine and the biblical moral 
school were the Friars. Being university men as well as 
religious, the Friars Preachers interpreted the religious ob. 
ligation to lectio divina so as to include its academic sense 
of iectio, disputatio, praedicatio. St. Dominic, as an Au. 
gustinian canon, came from the same background as the 
Victorines, and his Dominican ideal was to combine the 
work of studious contemplation with popular preaching 
and zeal for reform. A similar ideal inspired a strong party 
in the Franciscan Order, who, unlike their founder, be- 
lieved in learning. Between Langton’s departure in 1206 
and the first lectures of the great Dominican exegete, Hugh 
of St. Cher, in 1230, none of the Paris masters is known 
to have left any substantial glosses on Scripture; and after 
this, with a few exceptions, exegesis and biblical scholar- 
ship were the special field of the friars. 

The first far-reaching change introduced by the friars 
was to direct attention to the literal sense. In adapting 
Aristotle to Christianity, St. Thomas united soul and body 
much more closely than the Augustinians had done. Ap- 
plying his view of body and soul to the ‘ letter and spirit, 
the Aristotelian would conceive the ‘spirit’ of Scripture 
as something not hidden behind or added to, but expressed 
by, the text. The Aristotelian thought in terms of caus- 
ality rather than reflections. God is the first author of 
Scripture; the sacred writers are authors too, chosen by 
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God as instruments and acting under his inspiration. Un- 
der the influence of the Aristotelian’ concept of science, 
theology was recognised as a ‘speculative science,’ its 
method argumentative, not exegetical. 

If we compare the work of the Dominicans, Hugh of St. 
Cher, St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas, we can 
form an idea of the change in exegesis. Hugh of St. Cher 
js still uncertain in his literal exposition. He thinks in 
the old categories, ‘ letter and spirit,’ and tries, though not 
very happily, to clarify the relationship between them. 
Aristotle’s influence on Hugh is important, but formal, 
chiefly in his analysis of each book, dividing and sub-divid- 
ing each chapter. ‘This is at least a step towards treating 
the book as 2 whole, instead of merely glossing each para- 
graph. 

St. Albert accepts the spiritual interpretation and uses 
itas subtly as any of his predecessors. But he concentrates 
on the literal sense. ‘The ‘literal truth’ is not an easy 
preliminary, but a difficuit goal. He was not concerned 
with divisions which cannot be deduced from the letter, 
or with anything contrary to the mind of the author. In 
this he was consciously an innovafor. 

But it was St. Thomas who defined the new position. 
He stated the whole problem by determining in scientific 
terms the precise meaning of the literal and spiritual senses 
and their relationship. He took the familiar distinction 
between words and things from the De Doctrina Christiana 
and fitted it into an Aristotelian frantework. God is the 
principal author of Holy Scripture. Human writers ex- 
press their meaning by words; God can also express his 
meaning by ‘ things,’ that is by historical facts. The literal 
sense of Scripture is, therefore, what the human author ex- 
pressed by his words; the spiritual senses are what the 
divine author expressed by the events which the human 
author related. 

On the other hand, both Franciscans and Dominicans 
were striving to restore the sacred text to its original 
purity. Hence they produced the Correctoria, the Con- 
cordances, the essays on Hebrew, and to a lesser degree 
on Greek, new translations of the:Psalter with parallels to 
the Hebrew text. In this field together with the Fran- 
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ciscans William de la Mare, Gerard of Huy, and Henr 
Cossey, and the Dominican Nicholas Trivet, we find the 
great bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste, and other 
anonymous scholars. Thus as the twelfth century te. 
discovered biblical scholarship, the thirteenth century 
re-discovered exegesis. 

We have striven to glean but a few of the many jewels 
enshrined in this excellent book. Many have been left 
untouched, such as the delightful picture of Roger Bacon, 
the relationship and influence of Jewish scholarship on the 
Christian, the discussion on lectio, disputatio, praedicatio, 
Dr. B. Smalley tells us that she did not intend to write a 
history of biblical scholarship in the Middle Ages, but only 
to show that such a history ought to be written. If we may 
end by expressing a wish, we should add that no one js 
more competent to do so than she. 


DANIEL A. CALuus, O.P. 
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FROM ST. GREGORY’S LIFE OF 
ST. BENEDICT 


No work of St. Gregory the Greai’s has been so popular 
as his four books of Dialogues, in which he recounts the 
lives and miracles of the saints of Italy. The second book 
is of especial value, as containing our sole biographical 
record of St. Benedict. There have been several English 
versions of the Dialogues, but all are now out of print and 
unobtainable. So Dom Justin McCann has made a new 
translation of the second book, which has just been pub- 
lished. Here are chapters 33 and 35 of this spiritual 
‘classic. 

SAINT SCHOLASTICA’S MIRACLE 


Perzr: Tell me, pray, can holy men do whatever they 
want, and obtain by prayer whatever they desire? 

Grecory: That cannot be, Peter, for who could be 
holier in this life than Paul? Yet he thrice ‘besought the 
Lora to deliver him from the sting of his flesh, but could 
not obtain his desire. So I must tell you how the vener- 
able Benedict once set his mind on a thing, yet could not 
achieve it. 

His sister Scholastica, who had been dedicated to the 
service of God from her childhood, was accustomed to visit 
him once a year, and the man of God used to meet her 
at a place in the monastery territory not far beyond the 
gate. She came one day as usual, and her venerable 
brother, taking some monks with him, went down to see 
her. ‘They spent the whole day in the praise of God and 
devout conversation, and towards evening took food to- 








Note.—We are honoured to be able to include these extracts 
from Dom Justin McCann’s latest work in our series of trans- 
lations. ‘The booklet, despite its pamphlet form, is in reality 
sixty pages of clear and beautiful printing, and ONE SHIL- 
LING seems a very modest sum to be paid for so attractive 
awork. It can be bought in greater quantities at ten shillings 
a dozen, postage extra, and is to be obtained from PRINCE- 
THORPE Priory, RUGBY.—EDITOR. 
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gether. While they were still sitting at table and the hour 
grew late amid their spiritual converse, Scholastica said 
to Benedict: *‘ Leave me not this night, my brother, so that 
we may talk till morning of the joys of.the heavenly life.’ 
‘ Nay, sister,’ answered Benedict, * ask not that of me, for 
I may not remain out of the monastery.’ Now the sky 
was then so clear that no cloud could be seen. When the 
holy nun heard her brother’s refusal, she joined her hands 
and putting them on the table bowed her head upon them 
and prayed to Almighty God. ‘Then'she raised her head 
again, and at once there broke out such a storm of light- 
ning, thunder and rain, that neither the venerable Bene- 
dict nor his monks could stir a foot from the place in 
which they were. ‘The holy nun, bowing her head on her 
hands, had rained tears on the table, and by means of 
these had brought rain from the cloudless sky. Nor was 
the storm long in following her prayer, for her prayer and 
the deluge coincided; that is to say, that at the very 
moment when she was raising her head the thunder rolled 
and the rain began to fall. ‘Lhen the man of God, amid 
the fiashes of lightning, pealing thunder and torrents of 
rain, seeing that return to his monastery was impossible, 
complained sorrowfully to his sister: ‘ May Almighty God 
forgive thee, my sister. What is this thing thou hast done?’ 
She answered: ‘I asked thee and thou wouldst not listen 
to me; I asked my Lord and he has heard me. Go now, 
it thou canst; leave me and go back to thy monastery.’ 
But Benedict, being unable to leave the house, having re- 
fused to stay willingly remained now against his will. And 
so they spent the whole night in vigil and comforted each 
other with holy converse of spiritual things. 

So you see, as I said, there was something that he wanted 
and could not get. For there is no question that he wanted 
the fine weather in which he had started to last; but his 
desire was thwarted by a woman’s love and the power of 
Almighty God. Nor should we marvel that the woman, 
desiring to see much of her brother, should then have had 
more power than he. For John says, ‘God is love’; and 
it was right that she should prevail who had the greater 
love. 

PETER: I am delighted with your discourse. 
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SAINT BENEDICT’S VISION 


Grecory: At another time there came to visit him, as 
he was wont, the deacon Servandus, who was abbot of that 
monastery in Campania which owed its foundation to the 
trician Liberius. Servandus, too, was a man of much 
spiritual wisdom, and he used to come often to the monas- 
tery in order that they might delight each other with the 
words of life and might taste at least in yearning desire 
that sweet food of their heavenly country which they could 
not yet perfectly enjoy. Now when the hour had come for 
them to take their rest, they retired to their rooms in the 
cloister tower, Benedict being above and Servandus be- 
low and the rooms connected by a stairway. Facing this 
tower was a large building, in which the disciples of both 
were sleeping. While they were still asleep the man of 
God, Benedict, anticipating the hour of the Night Office, 
got up to keep vigil, and standing at his window was be- 
seeching Almighty God, when suddenly in the depths of 
the night he beheld a light pouring down from the sky. 
The darkness of the night was utterly dispelled, and so 
great a brightness succeeded it that the light which illu- 
mined the darkness outshone the light of day. And as he 
looked upon it, there followed a wondrous marvel. For, 
as he afterwards narrated, the whole world seemed to be 
gathered into one sunbeam and brought under his gaze. 
And, keeping his eyes fixed on the brightness of this dazz- 
ling light, tre venerable abbot saw the soul of Bishop Ger- 
manus of Capua being borne to heaven by angels in a ball 
of fire. ‘Thereupon, desiring to have a witness of so great 
a miracle, he summoned the deacon Servandus, calling 
him loudly several times by his name. Awakened by this 
unusual clamour on the part of the holy man, Servandus 
mounted the stairs to his room, looked out of the window 
and was in time to sce a small portion of the radiance. 
He was amazed at this great marvel, and the man of God 
told him all that had happened. Then he sent word at 
once to the town of Casinum, bidding the monk Theo- 
probus send a messenger that same night to Capua, to find 
out and report what had happened to Bishop Germanus. 
The messenger found that most reverend bishop already 
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cead, and on inquiring more precisely discovered that his 
death had taken place at the very moment when Benedict 
saw his soul going to heaven. 

Peter: That was a very wonderful and amazing occur. 
rence. But what do you mean when you say that the whole 
world seemed to be gathered into one sunbeam and 
brought under his gaze? I have had no experience of the 
sort and cannot conceive it. How is it possible that the 
whole world should be seen by one man? 

Grecory: Well then, Peter, take hold of this principle 
and grasp it firmly: All creation is small to the soul that 
sees the Creator. Though it catch but a glimpse of the 
light of God, all that is made becomes little in its eyes, 
By the light of that intimate vision the grasp of the mind 
is so extended and enlarged in God that it transcends the 
world. Nay, the soul of the seer transcends itself also, 
and becoming rapt above itself by the light of God is en- 
larged in its inmost being. And looking down from that 
height which it has attained, it comprehends the smallness 
of that which in its former lowliness it could not compre- 
hend. So the man of God, when he &aw that ball of fire 
and the angels returning to heaven, could assuredly have 
seen these things only by the light of God. What wonder 
then that he saw the whole world in a sunbeam, when his 
mind was rapt aloft by God’s light and was beyond the 
world? And when I say that the whole world was gathered 
together before him, you must not think that the heavens 
and the earth were contracted to a point. No, the soul 
of the seer was enlarged, and being rapt in God could 
easily see all that is beneath God. While that outward 
light irradiated his bodily eyes, there was an inward light 
in his mind, which by ravishing it to heavenly things 
showed him how small were all the things of the earth. - 

Peter: It seems to me that it was to my advantage not 
to have understood your words, since my slowness of un- 
derstanding has occasioned so full an explanation. But 
now that you have made this matter quité plain, pray re- 
turn to the course of your narrative. 
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REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY 


ye THRONE OF Davip. A Study of the Fulfilment of the Old 
Testament in Jesus Christ and His Church. By A. G. 
Hebert, of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham. 
Faber and Faber; 12s. 6d.). 
It seems to this reviewer that‘ The Throne of David’ is a 
ok of very great importance: that it offers the best oppor- 
unity the ordinary man could find of beginning to discover the 
meaning of the Scriptures as a whole. For it approaches them 
In the spirit of the Liturgy, or in other words in the spirit of 
faith, seeing in them an integral work of divine artistry. Ac- 
odingly it is able to provide something of genuine intrinsic 
fiticism. It is a work, then, of immediate specific Scriptural 
theology ; it does not undertake to transpose the Scriptures into 
tnother medium or on to another level of intelligibility than 
heir own. They are treated, not as raw material, but as Text 
manding to be understood in its own right and on its own 
lerms. 
Not that one could express unqualified approval of the 
york. In many ways it fails to rise to the opportunities it 
pens up for itself. For example, although himself so respon- 
ve to the Mystical Sense of Scripture, the author fails in his 
peated attempt to explain the nature of this Sense, or at 
hast he fails to give a convincing account of its technical, 
literary significance and standing. Again, one cannot approve 
f his account of the difference between Revelation and Inspira- 
in. Without further development or qualification it leads to 
onfusion ; for it treats of Revelation only in the process of its 
formation, and not of the finished, formal Revelation which the 
Scriptures embody. But in view of the remarkable positive 
achievement of the book it would be unjust to emphasize these 
grievances or others that might be added. 
The book begins with an exposition of the two most funda- 
mental concepts in the Faith of the Old Testament, that of God 
seen as the Living God, and that of relationship with him under- 
stood as a Covenantal bond. ‘Then follows an account of the 
Hope of the Old Testament, of the complexus of its concep- 
lions of and longings for Salvation. This means an exposi- 
tion of certain great teleological themes, consisting in the Mes- 
ianic Hope, in the conceptions of Sacrifice and Purification, 
aid in that of the Temple as being a sacrament and focal point 
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in the economy of grace for the world. These dynamic themes 
are shown in their working out to a point of frustration, until 
they are raised and transformed and fulfilled in Christ. There 
is the heart of the subject. 

It is a book to help to rescue one from a barbarous concep- 
tion of the New Testament as being primarily a body of doc. 
trine waiting to be systematised and developed. For the first 
requisite for an appreciation of the New Testament as livi 
truth is to see it in relation to the Old Testament, forming with 
it one Mystery, that is in fact a Mystery Play, of an infinitely 
significant unity of structure and design. 

RicHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


Tue THincs THAT Matter. By the Rey. Aloysius Roche, 
(Longmans ; 5s.) : 

‘A gift that is well worth praying for is the gift to be able 
to manage and love our own solitude,’ and from his solitude 
Fr. Roche speaks to us with homely common-sense on the 
business of living. We all have a fair idea of what we are 
aiming at, and Fr. Roche makes it his task to tell us how to 
obtain it. The excitable over-active man is touching life with 
the tips of his fingers: thé richness of life is grasped only by 
the man who can remain independent of the mere succession 
of events, who can transform even a humdrum life into nourish. 
ment for the mind and heart. ‘It is not the quantity of stuff 
that is in our life that counts; it is the quality ... Indeed, 
an inerdinate craving for excitement is a sign that our interior 
life has failed.’ 

Conformity to the will of God is the secret of true living, 
and a rich deep life is expressed in faithfulness to duty, no 
matter how small or how great that duty may be. This is 
because each one of us is chosen by God for a particular task, 
to image him in a particular way; and holiness is reached by 
each one doing what he, and he alone, was meant todo. ‘ We 
are all co-operators in the divine scheme,’ building up the 
Body of Christ. Hence the Christian life emphasises at once 
the importance of social life (we are members of a Body) and 
the responsibility of the individual, for the individual in ful- 
filling his duties to the Christian Body is also working out 
God’s will for himself, which is his sanctification. All this 
has, of course, been the constant Christian teaching, but Fr. 
Roche has succeeded in presenting’ it with a freshness and com- 
mon-sense which is absent in many spiritual writings : he shows 
true holiness to be in the reach of the smallest of God’s children. 

; A.V.W. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


faz CHURCH, IMPOTENT OR TRIUMPHANT? By Sidney Dark. 
(Gollancz ; 3s. 6d.) 

If the reader wishes to know what Mr. Sidney Dark thinks 

about the Church and the New Order (which apparently is the 

more sober title of this book) he would be advised to read an 

article by Mr. Dark in the Left News for July. He will 

fnd there in two pages what in this book has been padded 

gut to one hundred and twenty with superficial anti-Roman 

abuse and pontifical pronouncements on Spain. As to the for- 

mer, it is a drawback to what might otherwise ‘be straightfor- 
ward criticism; for example, irresponsible phrases like ‘ Mar- 
shal Pétain . . . . a pious Roman Catholic, strongly under 
Jesuit influence’ (p. 32) and ‘Hitler is a nominal Roman 
Catholic. Surely he needed solemn excommunication ’ (p. 27) 
distract one from taking Mr. Dark seriously. On Spain, 
‘the Jesuits had large and sometimes controlling interests in 
great financial and industrial undertakings, and. . . . the Domi- 
nicans maintained rigid neutrality during the civil war’ (p. 
19). Alas! does Mr. Dark not know that for many of them 
their rigidity was rigor mortis? There are other examples of 
this irresponsible invective, trying to show that the Church is 
the enemy of democracy. For people who want this sort of 
thing there is a far better and far cheaper pamphlet published 
recently by an explicitly anti-Catholic organisation. One’s only 
comment on these parts of the book is to draw Mr. Dark’s 
attention to his quotation of a speech of the President of the 
Basque Government to the Cortes (p. 21): ‘. . . I ought to 
tell you that one should never confuse the Eternal Church with 
the errors that its members, as human beings, can commit in 
human affairs; the (Church ought not to be the victim when its 
children cannot be consistent with their doctrines.’ 

The Anglican Church does not fare much better, but it at 
least has had its Malvern. Mr. Dark approves of the Malvern 
resolutions, in fact he would have done so any time these forty 
years. But, and here many will agree with him, they do not 
insist enough on action. Mr. Dark would have the Church 
plunge into the political arena. In fact, for him the New Jeru- 
salem will be heralded by parish priests leading their congre- 
gations in procession headed by a crucifix to the polling booth. 
On the way they would sing ‘ Onward Christian Soldiers ’— 
arrived at the polling booth, ‘ quite consciously and humbly 
they would vote for the new order ‘‘ in the name of the Lord ’’’ 


{p. 119). 
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But what is this new order to be? Mr. Dark analyses very 
clearly the forces against which the Church must act: ‘ the 





honest under-visioned, the conceited wrong-visioned, the people 
with no vision at all.” For him the choice is clear: between 


some sort of Fascism and Social Democracy. In the latter he 
sees no room for private property beyond the appurtenances of 
personal life; but his argument, worked out ‘ with what may 
be eccentric limitations of understanding ’ is subjective, based 
on his own feelings and has but little objective validity. More. 
over, he seems to believe that any system of private ownership 
if it is not to be capitalist, must be crazy medievalism. 
* The author accuses Malvern and the Sword of the Spirit of 
woolliness, but when he comes to put forward his own plan 
it is merely a translation of Malvern and the Ten Points to 
the political sphere. The following is Mr. Dark’s solution 
(which, he tells us, he has waited seventeen years to give to 
the world): ‘the Church must decide what practical political 
measures are necessary and put them forward as a religious 
programme—nationalisation (sic), the reduction of alli incomes 
by taxation to a moderate maximum, equality of opportunity 
in education with the abolition of all class schools.’ It will 
be seen that, like all of us, Mr. Dark feels that the Church 
must have some influence on the new post-war world, but that, 
like all too many idealists, he has but the most naive idea of 
how it will come to pass. His message is, in a word, that the 
Church must have a programme, apparently a political pro- 
gramme. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God,’ said our Lord. 
‘ Stop this otherworldly footling and hoist the Red Flag,’ says 
Mr. Dark. : 

In conclusion, Rerum Novarum is an encyclical not a Bull 
(p- 40), and Pope Pius XII was never Nuncio in Warsaw (p. 
27). His sympathy for the Poles in their Passion arises from 
reasons which Mr. Dark would not understand. 

Joun Fitzsimons. 


THe PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 1N GERMAN-OccU- 
PIED Potanp. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 


It may be said with some truth that never before has the 
Catholic Church suffered such persecution as during recent 
years. Still more can this be said of the Church in German- 
Occupied Poland. This collection of most valuable documents 
contains two reports and some final observations by Cardinal 
Hlond, Primate of Poland, to Pope Pius XII; a report of Mon- 
signor Sigismund Kaczynski, Manager of the Polish Catholic 
Press Agency; and further supplementary reports on the situa- 
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tion in various districts. These reports are in the main eye- 
witness accwunts and admit no doubts as to their authenticity. 

At first the Germans divided the territories occupied by them 
into two almost equal portions, the first consisting of the Wes- 
tern provinces, with large portions of Central and Southern 
Poland. This area, tiiough little more than five per cent. of 
the population is German, was incorporated in the Reich. The 
second portion, the so-called Governmént General, consists of 
the main part of Central Poland with the cities and towns of 
Warsaw, Cracow, Lublin, Radom, Kielce, and ‘Czestochowa. 
They purposed to make the Government General into a kind 
of Polish ‘ protectorate * and to deport masses of the Polish 
population there from the incorporated half. The first part of 
this design has failed because ‘ not a single Pole was to be 
found who would play the shameful part of a Quisling in his 
country’; the ‘ Government General’ was therefore annexed 
to the Reich. But the deportation stili continued in the most 
brutal manner, so that the brunt of the attack fell on the ‘ in- 
corporated ’ area. 

These reports describe the situation of the Church in the 
‘incorporated ’ area. They present a terrifying picture of the 
sufferings of the Polish people. 

B.T.P. 


A LerTeR TO GREAT BRITAIN FROM SWITZERLAND. By Karl 
Barth. (The Sheldon Press; 1s. 6d.) 


In writing this letter Karl Barth followed an invitation from 
the Rev. Alec R. Vidler, who supplies an introduction. As 
Mr. Vidler expresses the hope that Professor Barth’s letter 
‘will drive us to clearer and deeper thinking about the great 
theological questions which the war is pressing upon us,’ we 
shall treat it from the theological rather than from the politi- 
cal point of view. 

This is the more necessary as Barth’s political convictions 
are, indeed, quite sound; but it is difficult to see how his poli- 
tical conclusions follow from his theological premises. His 
main argument is that the English people are fighting in the 
right cause for the wrong reason. To make war on Hitler 
is perfectly in accordance with Christian principles; but Eng- 
land is fighting this war not for the sake of Christ, but for 
the ‘Natural Law.’ This term, as Vidler rightly remarks, 
strikes most Englishmen ‘as unfamiliar and obscure,’ and it 
does not clarify the position when it is defined as ‘ that group 
of ideas’ which comprises; ‘ Western civilisation, the liberty 
of the individual, freedom of knowledge, the infinite value of 
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the human personality, the brotherhood of men, social justice 
etc.” Surely Western civilisation and the liberty *of the sail. 
vidual do not stand in the same relation to the Natural Law, 
and the value (though not infinite) of human personality and 
social justice do not only belong to the Natural Law, but, in 
the order of charity, to the Law of Christ as well. It is a 
pity that neither Barth nor Vidler should make a distinction 
between the transitory phenomenon called ‘ Western ‘Civilisa- 
tion’ and the lasting principles of social justice and human 
personality. Instead of this Barth opposes to either the Rule 
of Christ. But what is the Rule of Christ? How does it ex- 
press itself in this world if not in and among men? Barth 
tells us that ‘ the political sphere is His, and does not belong 
to Man or to the Devil.” We hope we have not slept over 
our Bibles (as Barth accuses some Christians), therefore we 
venture to point out that Christ himself denied that his King- 
dom was of this world, and commanded us to give Caesar 
Caesar’s due—in what way then do Christians claim the poli- 
tical sphere as Christ’s? And what is man’s sphere, if not even 
the political sphere is conceded him? Barth gives as the ulti- 
mate reason for the necessity of resisting Hitler the resurrec. 
tion of Jesus Christ, and is disturbed by the fact that English- 
men often give other reasons, such as social justice, etc. We 
could go further and say that the ultimate reason why we are 
waging this war is the Existence of God—which would be per- 
fectly correct. But then God is the primary cause of every- 
thing and, consequently, the ultimate reason for everything. 
But that does not mean that there are no other causes. In- 
deed, God has so willed that the world should be moved by 
secondary causes, including a due regard for the Natural Law. 
We cannoi leave out these without leaving the world of time, 
space and causality altogether. Barth himself does rot do that 
in practice. He sees with great clarity that there are moments 
when principles must give way to secondary considerations and 
a choice be made between two evils. Thus, though we cannot 
share his theological opinions, we fully agree with him that 
‘ We must postpone our objection to war as such to some future 
date, when it may once again have some reality.’ 
H. C. Grater. 


HISTORY 
Tue Mepievat Papacy in Action. By Marshall W.’Baldwin. 
(Macmillan; 4s. 6d.) 
This essay shows the continued and unsuccessful attempts 
made by the medieval Empire to control the Holy See. The 
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attempis reached their high-water mark under the Saxon Em- 
perors Henry 1[V and Henry V, and from the shackles of the 
first the Church was freed by Pope Saint Gregory VII; but they 
were immediately re-riven on her by his son Henry V. The 
struggle, known as the Investiture dispute, spread over Europe, 
even to England where the Norman kings aimed at complete 
spiritual overlordship. The Pope who carried the Holy See 
to final triumph was the great Callistus I] (1119-1124), and the 
omission of the part played by him is certainly a fault in this 
essay; for it was he who gave the Cesarism of the middle ages 
its mortal biow. Aiter the deaih of Innocent III, politically 
the most powerful figure in the iong line of Roman Pontiffs, 
the Emperor, Frederick II, tried in vain to resuscitate the out- 
worn claims of the Hohenstaufens, but made no progress 
against the determined stand made by Pope Gregory IX and 
Innocent 1V. Except for the brief period of Charles V’s reign 
(emperor from 1519 to 1555) and during the brief Napoleonic 
adventure, the empire was never again a formidable menace to 
the peace of the Church. 

The whole essay is extremely well worked out, and should 
prove of great value to students of this period of history. 

W.G. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By F. M. Powicke. (Oxford 
University Press; 6s.) 

It was a happy thought to reprint this essay, which first ap- 
peared in the fourth volume of European Civilisation, for it is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable of recent contributions to 
the history of this country. Professor Powicke sees in the in- 
difference of Englishmen in the sixteenth century one of the 
principal causes of Henry VIII's successful schism; and shows 
this spirit of indifference particularly evident in the affair of 
the monastic dissolution. On the one hand, ibere was no vio- 
lent antipathy to the monks on the part of their countrymen, 
who certainly did not believe the stories set about by Crom- 
well’s agents ; and on the other, there was no extreme opposi- 
tion to their disbandment, although it is true that the Pilgrims 
of Grace did set the restoration of the abbeys as part of their 
programme for the reform of the government. The Pilgrims 
were primarily intent on dragging down Cromwell and_ his 
agents from power. 

As a careful and objective survey of this most vexed prob- 
lem the essay merits the highest praise, and although Catho- 
lie readers may not be willing to go all the way with the 
author, they will be ready to grant the value of his sincere 
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attempt to extricate the truth from the immense mass of pre- 
judice and ex parte studies of the question accumulated during 
four centuries. 

Since Professor Powicke’s essay was written we have seen 
now a totalitarian and ruthless power can in modern times al- 
most exactly reproduce the action of Henry Tudor in muzzling 
public opinion by a system of espionage, mistrust and bruta- 
lity. Between 1536 and 1559, that is, during the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary I and Elizabeth, an English. 
man to lve in anything like safety would have had to change 
his religious beliefs and practices no less than four times in 
an age consecrated to the theory cujus vegio ejus religio. Now 
the average man may find courage to suffer for his faith once 
or twice in his life, but four times is expecting a great deal of 
human nature. And it is important to remember that perhaps 
a third, certainly a quarter, of the population of England at 
the time of Elizabeth’s succession had spent its youth in an 
Engiand which had neither heard nor dreamed of a religious 
change from the only Christianity known to Europe for fifteen 
centuries. + ; 

WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


Dictators. By J. D. Chambers. (Nelson; 4s.) 


This book is ‘An Introductory Study in the Origins of Die- 
tatorship.’ The histories of Solon, Julius Caesar and Cromwell 
are narrated at some length—roughly half the book—and then 
follows the section on Dictatorships To-day. The author starts 
well by carefully defining his term: ‘ we use the word (dicta- 
tor) to describe a statesman who is called to—or who assumes 
—power at a moment of supreme crisis.’ But if the word is 
used in this fair and accurate sense, why are Hitler and Musso- 
lini the only contemporary dictators dealt with; and especially 
why is there no mention at all of Dr. Salazar? This is a grave 
defect; typical of the book’s minor defects are its charges 
against Dr. Briining as an oppressor of the working class— 
with no evidence whatsoever cited in proof—and its equation 
of political pacifists in Great Britain with the I.L.P. Sir Oswald 
Mosley and the British Union are not mentioned at all. 

Certainly this book contains a mass of information ; but most 
of it is available elsewhere for those who really need it. On 
the whole, I feel that the author, like most political and eco- 
nomic commentators to-day, would do better to conserve his 
energies for the cultivation of the silentii saluberrima lex. 

MICHAEL SEWELL. 
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SCIENCE 


ScieNCE AND Faitu. By Sir William Bragg. (Riddeil Memo- 
rial Lecture; Oxford University Press; 1s. 6d.) 


In this pamphlet the distinguished author has many excellent 
things to say about science. He writes as a professed Chris- 
tian, and as one who does not believe that natural science is 
the whole of knowledge, or that by itself it provides a basis for 
living, or that it has any bearing on Christian belief. He in- 
sists that science means, first, knowledge, and makes an ex- 
cellent threefold distinction between pure science, whose ‘sole 
end is knowledge; applied science, in which knowledge is 
sought to solve some specific practical problem; and techno- 
logy, which is not concerned with advancing knowledge, but 
solely with using it efficiently. He stresses, with illustrations, 
the dual experimental and theoretical nature of pure science— 
as against both the empiricist and the a priori schools of 
thought—and the hypothetical and tentative nature of scienti- 
fic theory. 

It is when we come to his views on Faith that we feel the 
author’s sincerity has outrun his theology. In an evident effort 
to build a bridge, between religion and the scientific way of 
thought, he states that the Christian faith is a set of hypo- 
theses like those of science except in being much more probable 
and firmly believed; and he interprets in this sense St. Paul’s 
‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” He seeks to support this rejection of the 
doctrinal basis of Christianity, by claiming that it is an ex- 
perimental religion, that is, that its way of life must be proved 
by experience. But this is not the same as to say that the 
truths on which alone that life can be based are held only as 
hypotheses. We think that Sir William has overlooked that 
without the knowledge that God became man, and redeemed 
mankind, and personally calls all men to share in his divine 
life, we could never believe that we were really to participate 
ii that life as adopted sons of God. For it requires a share 
in the powers of God himself to know and love him as Chris- 
tians are called to do, and this implies an elevation which by 


‘Jourselves we are powerless to effect. Faith is knowledge dif- 


ferent in kind from all natural knowledge, because it is based 
on a self-revelation of God, to which the final assent is pos- 
sible only by his direct vivifying: action, and of which the result 
i a participation (albeit ‘ in a dark manner ’) in the very know- 
ledge of God. It is a hypothesis only to the enquirer, the mind 
jstill seeking ‘ motives of credibility.’ 
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The problem Sir William faces is, however, one of immense 
importance for those desirous of extending (Christian influence 
among scientists. It is to be hoped that many wil read this 
lecture, in order to decide how far the scientific spirit (which 
leads men on towards abstract thought of every kind) can be 
adapted to theological studies, and how far it leads to tenden. 
cies which need to be corrected by remembering that it is not 
only useless but disastrous to substitute the methods of natural 
science for those proper to theology. 

. E. F. Catpwy. 
CRITICISM 


Points or View. By T. S. Eliot. Edited by John Hayward. 
(Faber ; 3s. 6d.) 


‘ Designed as an introduction to the author’s work in prose,’ | 
and edited with the sympathy and penetration associated with ' 
the name of Mr. Hayward, this book will be of great value, | 
especially in view of the fact that an acquaintance with the} 
prose is of almost equal value towards an understanding of ' 
the poetry in the case of Mr. Eliot as in that of Donne. Yet | 
the passages selected, admirably as this work has been done, 
seem to me to present a clearness of outline which a wider | 
knowledge of Mr. Eliot’s criticism would not, hold justified. 
For example: I suppose that the quotations from The Meta- 
physical Poets and Andrew Marvell are precisely those by refer- 
erce to which Professor Nichol Smith would justify his attri- 
bution to Mr. Eliot of the interpretation of the tradition of 
English poetry which he attacks in his study on Milton and his 
Modern Critics. Yet a note toch. 4 cn The Use of Poetry and 
the Use of Criticism gives a different, and apparently contra- 
dictory, emphasis. And the view expressed in The Function 
of Criticism on the place of interpretation in criticism is modified) 
in the introduction to Professor Knight’s The Wheel of Fire.) 
Such limitations are in the nature of anthologies ; but since the 
need for illustration of its practice as well as of its theory is 
recognised by Mr. Hayward in presenting Mr. Eliot’s point 
of view, one could wish that the whole of the essay on Marvell 
had been given: I do not think Mr. Eliot has excelled it. 

LuKE Turner, O.P. 








‘ Books Receive’ held over: we have received samples of 
Christmas Cards and Calendars from Epwarp R. WESTBROOK, 
39 Ridgeway Road, Osterley, Middlesex. | 
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